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VI DEDICATION. 

No aotiye or comprehensiye mind can furbear some atten* 
tion to the reliques of antiquity : it is prompted by natural 
ouriosify to survey the progress of life and manners, and to 
inquire by what gradations barbarity was civilized, grossness 
refined, and ignorance instructed ; but this curiosity, Madam, 
must bo stronger in those who, like your Ladyship, can 
remark in every period the influence of some great Pro- 
genitor, and who still feel in their effects the transactions 
and events of distant centuries. 

By such Bards, Madam, as I am now introducing to your 
proBonco, was the infancy of genius nurtured and advanced ; 
by Buoh were the minds of unlettered warriors softened and 
enlarged; by such was the memory of illustrious actions 
preserved and propagated ; by such were the heroic deeds of 
the Earls of Northumbbrland sung at festivals in the hall 
of Alnwiok : and those Songs which the bounty of your 
uncostori rewarded, now return to your Ladyship by a kind 
of hereditary right; and, I flatter myself, will find such 
roooption as ii usually Hhown to poets and historians by 
thoNo whose oonsuic UMnoHH of merit makes it their interest 
to bo long romembei n\, 

I am, Madam, 
Yiiur l^adyiihip'H most humble 

and muMt devoted servant, 
Thomas Pkrgy. 

mimjoliv. 
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As carl J as the year 1794, wben ualj ^ae itamsA tHaiitfm of 
the Bdiqwn bad appeared, the £er. Thoana Penj, aetiag 
as assistanir-editor to his nude, liie Kdiop cf DinaMre;, 
hinted at the difficulty attpTidaiit vfan woth. s eoBBpogtw as 
^ collection of poems firom a mvtikEted and iBearreet aami- 
script. At that date Bishop Percy, his ae^iev, and a ifisw 
friends were alone oiabled to pass this judgBent. To-dar, 
however, the concealed mannaer^ is tlie property <£ iki^ 
British Museum, its masterly edition ^ by Mfni. Halei» 
and Fumiyall rests in the hands of tlie pnhlie, azid o«ir 
knowledge of the original po^ns enaUes vs to wp^fmoM^ 
the extraordinary ingenuity displayed by ihe Biidiop in 
his manipulation of the iarij-^e nsmben eitneted from 
his Folio Manuscript ; nor is our admiratkip fat his poetic 
genius other than redoubled by the diseorery. 

The Folio Manuscript itself^ whidi has been too eloibel y 
connected in the general mind with Hie Bdiquet^ consider' 
ing that the latter contains only about oneHHsih of th^ 
contents of the former, is a narrow book, about fifte^i and 
a half inches long by five and a half wide, whieh has becTj 
torn and cut, and is deficient in many parts. 

It consists of amass of some two hondred Sonnets, Balladi^, 
Historical Songs, and Metrical Bomances, transcribed, we are 

' Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript. Ballads and Eomanoes. Edited )/▼ 
C. W^. Hales, M.A., and F. J. Fornirall, M.A. 4 rols. (Tni}>n«r k Co. 
1S68.) 
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ansiired, " from defective copies, or the imperfect recitation 
of illiterate singers ; so that a considerable portion of the 
song or narrative is sometimes omitted, and miserable trash 
or nonsense not un frequently introduced into pieces of 
considerable morif * 

Mr. Furniyall fixes the date of the handwriting to the 
year 1 660, or thereabouts, and observes, '^ The dialect of the 
copies of the MS. seems to have been Lancashire.'' ^ Who 
this copier may have been still remains a mystery. Percy's 
HUggestion that it was Thomas Blount has been dismissed 
ai inorodiblo. 

Oonooming the treatment of the text in Percy's selections, 
wo have Mr. Furnivairs word that the Reverend Editor 
** looked upon it as a young woman from the country with 
unkoiupt looks, whom he had to fit for fashionable society." ^ 

Do that as it uiayi t))0 BeliqHe* have admirably served 
iht)lr purposo) thoy huvo passed through at least thirty 
lulitionN in TariouH ^mriM of Uio world ; thoy rank among 
ihoHO workN whtoh havo mipported popularity for more than 
a (imiiuryi and thi^y may mako ihoir vaunt of having aroused 
i\\t\ "Wlmant of th« North** ti> exclaim, "The first time 
I m\\\A Nt^raiM a ft^w nhilUugM together, — which were not 
oouHHon oiH^ttri'i^tUHm with tue^ - 1 bo^ight unto myself a copy 
of ilm hf^lovt^d vututUf^H : nor tto t believr) t over read a book 
\\Mn\\ f»H»i|w«mlly» wv with half the eulhuaiasm^'' ^ 

Tim m\iltmyiMM' of Mm i>mient KiUlor has been in no 
way tM'ltlimtt mv ImM \\\n m\\ in view Iveen the satisdftction of 
\\u\ '\\\\\\\\\{\\\\n M\k,\\\\m')f ^^ i^w \\\m\\ an the tte«ire lo e(fc>ct 
a i»i»»»iwl H>|»hMUh»ti»^M wt the fM«^n<^ as put f\\rth during 

t^mm^^^«enlly^lhe1\m»MHi^4iw^teAH^t^UR havt^i been earef^illy 
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Zir PREFACE. 



The archiyes of the Antiquarian Society at London contain 
a mtdtitude of curious political poems in large folio yolumes, 
digested under the several reigns of Henry YIII., Edward 
YI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., &c. 

In the British Museum is preserved a large treasure of 
ancient English poems in MS., besides one folio volume of 
printed ballads. 

From all these some of the best pieces were selected ; and 
from many private Collections, as well printed as manuscript, 
particularly from one large folio volume which was lent by 
a lady. 

Amid such a fund of materials the Editor is afraid he has 
been sometimes led to make too great a parade of his autho- 
rities. The desire of being accurate has perhaps seduced 
him into too minute and trifling an exactness ; and in pursuit 
of information he may have been drawn into many a petty 
and frivolous research. It was, however, necessary to give 
some account of the old copies ; though often, for the sake 
of brevity, one or two of these only are mentioned, where 
yet assistance was received from several. Where anything 
was altered that deserved particular notice, the passage is 
generally distinguished by two inverted * commas :' and the 
Editor has endeavoured to be as faithful as the imperfect 
state of his materials would admit. For these old popular 
rhymes being many of them copied only from illiterate 
transcripts, or the imperfect recitation of itinerant ballad- 
singers, have, as might be expected, been handed down to us 
with less care than any other writings in the world. And 
the old copies, whether MS. or printed, were often so defective 
or corrupted, that a scrupulous adherence to their wretched 
readings would only have exhibited unintelligible nonsense, 
or such poor meagre stuff as neither came from the bard nor 
was worthy the press ; when, by a few slight corrections or 
additions^ a most beautiful or interesting sense hath started 
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The plan of the work was aettkd in cn&ecBt ^dS: ^tfr 
elegant Mr. ShenrtcBift, who waa to have Jmrnst a jmm 
in it, had not death nnhappify favpcBfaid Idoil* Miaa of iue 
modem pieces were of his arlfrtiiif aad aanssBiHUS. a&a 
the Editor hopes to be paMnfd if be has ymmyid atmit 
things oat of partiality to the jadg a ifnt cf bk fckaiid. Tint 
old folio MS. above meaticDed was a ftxmut feaa Hsnijtfznj 
Pitt, Esq., of Prior's-Lee, ia Skrvfakaxt* t» wiioB ^lit 
public acknowledgmeot is doe ivr ^mt tad. loasj ^$&uts 



* Such liberties bare Wcb taJceB viti aui umm: jm«c» vimx iacr^ iii:^^ 
tfterisks subjoined, tbas \*. 

* That the Editor hatb set bere v»dexxBt«i liifc Jsn«ua<oe ^ i^Mtj*^ 
from his friend, will appear fxvm Mr. Sk/mguvate't vwrx j«rt«r ^i. lait: Jb^rr. 
Mr. Grares, dated Ifarcb Isf, 1761. — See Ids Wcna. -ritl. ju« Miaja toL. h 
is doubtless a great Iocs to tbis wodk tbai Jfc SucawusK 2«!rT«ir taw tuna* 
than aboat a third of one of tbese rolimea;, as frefocrM itv iLt ^m»L. 

* Who informed the Editor tbat tbis MsL iad utesL yvT*:aaMgt is t> 
library of old books, whicb was tlMm|;bt to bare 'i^bt'^m^si w, Tuvauut l^^tiut*:, 
author of the Jocular Temmra, 167d, 4t«. a&d uf sutxr srjbvr puvja*aA.Aa» 
enumerated in Wood's AiAemcPj iL 73 ; tike «ari^«ist vi vl^'jl it 2itt Jrt 1/ 
making Deviaes, 1646, 4to., wbereta he is dc»cnlfffi V{, uk *'vi *Juh iuutr 
Temple." If the collection was made br thi* Xrwrer fwiiv aiM* fn;vij«W4 
the Zaw Dictionnry, 1671, Iblio). it shosld secao, frunu U«e errvrt s^i^J 
Hefects with which the MS. abouois. that be bad laayiVj^ iii> €i/^ik m 
writing the transcripts, who was often weaij of bit !»»■<. 



i>.iu- *^.;iit u':;ii, \'i\x: ia;u r "» •.ii'ii.biL'd 'or ai- 65 of the 
>v«ba^it<ii S.» •.ii>ii 'i-cins v'lii tiiicli :a.s l^wU'.' aiiso^llAiiy is 

■ liKiiwi. k.(%i 'cr -ittiiiv -itrM)iu> md jLot^^cis r^niarks with 

• Uvii -u,* i;* 11 Hsot: •«.(.«!. S'mc .'oi jjajj: v.vm:::u3.:cations 
« iiv- vk.iiv "v'Mxl •%civ. "tvxLvtd :H'm J lia Mju:Go v-jta. Csq., 
•» 'viiM,»a«S'» ^»*i "iiuav ,ur«.oa* >.'\:'Ianiisicus ».l Sco-tish 

**.«iUN '\i iw ;'iocc»ai*c«i tN-m J.«iiM l\ivia4^»u, Ea^ , of Edin- 

.-si*. 4;»'i »«'«'* ''»v' ^^*^^- H". U iicii -jtfi'u, ot Kicibolton. 

^i- W % vi;i, xv^u* 'i.ux i^v'vv a«»iio A» much hv^tvnir to the 

'■»-\*'> ">\'iCv<'i xviuv:! u Ov'V's^i. A.'ivi Mr. Uc*8, of WorvNKtor 

» ^iv^v. \'a.' .■*««i\i M.*mo ^m;«- as yicvv* t\vui ll'.o Oxford 

•..4 .H.^ 1 \*.« :«^;\.i.vMs h:id \\i;«i».\i '.'r'A'iitU &: Oaiubridga 

.^,»^ i>v \.i",A'i X H^-Htv't^i 41. *v'».'*l<,\t^v'.ct'.?» : to Mr. 

• av* n .^v. 'u.v Vi ;\»>» vu" \l^<»';*'on v.Vilc§:c. he owe?? dll the 
»\,a.xx- Aw.^^d "*J'» >'K' IV^»\»UAU l..bc*rv; and Mr. 

'"* « V . >■' !J\'»» x"; ^''i « ■ >v'«. v*:Vj» c\v!U\i ill fioour of this 

■ «. \ \\»' \ .V%. .\.»,4»\o XMv*nU\l<c of ii:'..*u'«6 Kiiiilish 

• ' » 1 . . ^« .i .•»'.. I. , X' '. • » ."■ *■.*■■■■'.• 
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Dr. Birdi he is indebted for the mat of 

Tsluable tracts. To the fcienddrip of Dr. SmnK^ JjLkoB'JL 

he owes many Talnable hints liar the trm^wim «f Aer fpak. 

And if the glossaries are more exact asd CBnoos Umcl jm^xt 

be expected in so sli^t a pnblifaiioD, it is to ut lamfani iv 

the snpervisal of a friend who stands at lias time "Ait £zs 

in the world for northern litenUane, and wixiae 'St^tc-ri^*^ 

is better known and respected in foreign msjcjow doa in 

his own comitry. It is perhaps needlms to Base &e Bier. 

Mr. Lye, editor of Jnnins's Etjfmologiaum, asd of iht GUj^ 

OogpeU. 

The names of so many men of learning aod dbazaekr ihit 
Editor hopes will serre as an amnlet, to goaxd 1dm fna 
every nnfavonrable censure for having bestowed any attectkn 
on a pai'cel of Old Ballads. It was at the reqiKSt of i&aziy 
of these gentlemen, and of others eminent for their gemos 
and taste, that this little work was midertaken. To i«<epare 
it for the press has been the amusement of now and then 
a vacant hour amid the leisure and retirement of rural life, 

ancestors. Some yalnable remarks were procured bj Saniael Pef g[*. Eiq., 
author of that curious work the CurialUk, 4to ; but this imprescion was 
too far advanced to profit by them all ; which hath also been the case with 
a t^eries of learned and ingenious annotations inserted in the Gentletfuin^a 
Magazine for August, 1793; April, June, Jnlj, and October, 1794; aad 
which it is hoped will be continued. 

* Since keeper of the Becords io the Toweir 
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ZXir AN ESSAY ON 

which denotes **Binootherb and polishers of language.*'^ Tlie origin 
•( their art was attributed to Odin, or Woden, the father of their goda, 
\nd the professors of it were held in the highest estimation. Their 
hkill was considered as something divine ; their persons were deemed 
sacred ; their attendance was solicited by kings ; and they were every- 
where loaded with honours and rewards. In short, Poets and their 
art were held among them in that rude admiration which is ever 
shown by an ignorant people to suc!i as excel them in intellectual 
accomplishments. 

As these honours were paid to Poetry and Song from the earliest 
times in those countries which our Anglo-Saxon ancestors inhabited 
l>efore their removal into Britain, we may reasonably conclude that 
they would not lay aside all their regard for men of this sort imme- 
diately on quitting their German forests. At least, so long as they 
retained their ancient manners and opinions they would btill hold 
them in high estimation. But as the Saxons, soon after their estab- 
lishment in this isUhd, we:c converted to Christianity, in proportion 
as literature prevailed among them this rude admiration would begin 
to abate, and poetry would be no longer a peculiar profession. Thus 
the PoBT and the MiNhTHSL early with us became two persons (d). 
Poetry was cultivated by men of letters indiscriminately, and many 
of the most popular rhymes were composed amidst the leisure and 
retirement of monasteries. But the minstrels continued a distinct 
order of men for many ages after the Norman Conquest, and got their 
livelihood by singing verses to the harp at the houses of the great (b). 
There they were still hospitably and respectfully received, and re- 
tained many of the honours shovm to their predecessors, the B^bim 
and Scalds (f). And though, as their art declined, many of them 
only recited the compositions of others, some of them still composed 
songs themselves, and all of them could probably invent a few stanzaa 
on occasion. I have no doubt but most of the old heroic ballads in 
this collection were composed by this order of men, for although 
some of the larger metrical romances might come from the pen of the 
monks or others, yet the smaller narratives were probably composed 
by the minstrels who sang them. From the amazing variations which 
occur in different copies of the old pieces, it is evident they made no 
scruple to alter each other's productions ; and the reciter added or 
omitted whole stanzas aooonling to his own fancy or convenience. 

In the early ages, as was hinted above, the profession of oral 
itinerant Poet was held in the utmost reverence among all the Danish 
tribes; and therefore we miglit have concluded that it was not 
unknown or unrespected among their Saxon brethren in Britain, even 
if history had been altogether silent on this subject. The original 
country of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors is well known to have lain 
chiefly in the Cimbric Chersonese, in the tracts of land since distin- 
guished by the name of Jutland, Angelen. and Holstein.* The Jutca 
aud Angles in particular, who composed two-thirds of the oonqnerorB 

» TorteU Pnefat ad Oread. Hist.— Pref. to '• Flye Pieces of Ranic Poetry,** ftc 
• Vide Chronic. Saxon, k Gibson, pp. 12, IS, 4to.— Bed. Hist. Ecrles. i Smith, lib. I. c. 
sv.— **£aMaexe [Regio antiq. Suonam^ in cervko Clmbricn CSieTaonesi, UolsatiaiK 
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i See Northern Antknritk^ Ite, vit L pp. 7. B. IBS. *i». ^^ »^ 
• ibid. lYefaoe, p. zxvL 
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peouliarly denoted their art, contiaueB still in onr own lan|piage to b« 
of all others the most expressive of that popular mirth and jolltty, that 
strong sensation of delight, which is felt hy unpolished and simple 
mindis (i)* 

II. Having premised these general considerations, I shall now 
proceed to collect from history such particular incidents as ooocr on 
this subject ; and, whether the facts themselves are true or not, ther 
are related by authors who lived too near the Saxon times, and haa 
before them too many recent monuments of the Anglo-Saxon nation, 
not to know what Wbs conformable to the genius and manners of that 
people ; and therefore we may presume that their relations prove at 
least the existence of the customs and habits they attribute to our fore* 
fathers before the Conquest, whatever becomes of the particukir inci* 
dents and events themselves. If this be admitted, we shall not want 
sufficient proofs to show that Minstrelsy and Song were not extinct 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and that the professor of them here, if 
not quite so respectable a personage as the Danish Scald, was yet 
highly favoured and protectee!, and continued still to enjoy considerable 
privileges. 

Even so early as the first invasion of Britain by the Saxons an 
incident is recorded to have happened which, if true, shows that the 
Minstrel or Bard was not unknown among this people, and that their 
princes themselves could, upon occasion, assume that character. 
Golnin, son of that Ella who was elected Mng or leader of the Saxons 
in the room of Hengist,^ was shut up in York, and closely besieged 
by Arthur and his Britons. Baldulph, brother of Golgrin, wanted to 
gain access to him, and to apprize him of a reinforcement which was 
coming from Germany. He had no other way to accomplish Ids 
design but to assume the character of a Minstrel. He therefore 
shaved his head and beard, and, dressing himself in the habit of that 
profession, took his, harp in his hand. In this disguise he walked up 
aiid down the trenches without suspicion, playing all the while upon 
his instrument as a Harper. By little and little he advanced near to 
the walls of the city, ana making himself known to the sentinels, was 
in the night drawn up by a rope. 

Although the above fact comes only from the suspicious pen of 
Qeoftrey of Monmouth (k), the judicious reader will not too nastily 
reject it, because if such a fact really happened, it could only be 
known to us through the medium of the British writers : for the first 
Baxons, a martial out unlettered' people, had no historians of their 
own, and Geoffrey, w th all his fables, is allowed to have recorded 
many true events that have escaped other annalists. 

We do not however want instances of a less fabulous era, and more 
indubitable authority; for later history affords us two remarkable 
facts (l), which I think clearly show that Uie same arts of poetry and 
song, which were so much admired among the Danes, were by no 
means unknown or neglected in this nster nation; and tiiat the 

1 See Rapln't Hist, (by llndal. foL 1732, voL I« p. M)^ who places tbe incident hei« 
related onder the year 49ft. 
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first Prior of his own establishmoDt, and presided orer it to the time 
of hia death (t 2). 

In the leign of King Henry IL we have npon record the name oi 
Galfrid, or Jeffrey, a harper, who in 1180 reoeiyed a corrody, or 
annuity, from the abbey of Hide, near Winchester ; and, as in the 
early times every harper was expected to sing, we cannot doubt but 
this reward was given to him for his music and his songs ; which, if 
they were for the solace of the monks there, we may conclude would 
be in the English language (u). 

Under his romantic son. King Bichard I., the minstrel profession 
seems to have acquired additional splendour. Bichard, who was the 
great hero of chivalry, was also the distinguished patron of poets and 
minstrels. He was himself of their number, and some of his poems 
are still extant.* They were no less patronized by his favourites and 
chief officers. His Chancellor, William Bishop of Ely, is expressly 
mentioned to have invited singers and minstrels from France, whom 
he loaded with rewards ; and they in return celebrated him as the 
most accomplished person in the world (u 2). This high distinction 
and regard, although confined perhaps in the first instance to poets 
and songsters of Uie French nation, must have had a tendency to do 
honour to poetry and song among all his subjects, and to encourage 
the cultivation of these arts among the natives ; as the indulgent 
favour shown by the monarch or his great courtiers to the Proven9al 
Troubadour, or Norman Bymowr, would naturally be imitated by their 
inferior vassals to the English Gleeman or Minstrel. At more than 
a century after the Conquest, the national distinctions must have 
begnii to decline^ and both the Korman and English languages would 
be heard in the houses of the great (u 3) ; so that probably about this 
era, or soon after, we are to date that remarkable intercommunity and 
exchange of each other's compositions, which we discover to have taken 
place at some early period between the French and English Minstrels ; 
the same set of phnuKs, the same species of characters, incidents, and 
adventures, and often the same identical stories, being found in the old 
metrical romances of both nations (v). 

The distinguished service which Bichard received from one of his 
own minstrels, in rescuing him from his cruel and tedious captivity, 
is a remarkable £Etot, which ought to be recorded for the honour of 
poete and their art. This UjcX I shall relate in the following words of 
an ancient writer:^ — 

*' The Englishmen were more than a whole yeare without hearing 
any tydings of their King, or in what place he was kept prisoner. He 

• See a pathetic Song of his in Mr. Walpole'a Catalogue of Royal Authon, voL i. p. 5. 
The reader will find a tnuoalatkm of tt into modem French in Hist. Litt^ralre des 
Troubadovn^ 1774, 8 torn. ISmo. See vol. L (p. 68), where soaie more of Richard'a 
poetiy la translated. In Dr. Bnmey'a Hist. ofMnsic, vol. ii. p. 338, is a poetical Tersion 
ofitinEocdisb. *^ 

1 Mens. Favine's Theatre of Honour and Knighthood, translated fhm the French. 
Lond. 1633. foL torn. iL p. 49. An elegant relatioo of tbe same event Qhnn the French 
of Presld. Fanchet's ** Becoeil." iBc) may be seen m ** Miscellanies in Prose and Verse 
toy Anna Williams, Lond. ifM." 410^ p. 46. It wiU eadte tbe leader's admiration to 
be informed that most of the pieces of that collection were composed under the dis- 
•Arantage of a total deprtvatloa of sigbt. 
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IX. 

^ix Lancelot liru laite.^ 

This ballad is quoted in Shakspearo's Second Part of Henry IF. net it 
sc. 4. The subject of it is taken from the ancient romance of King 
Arthwr (commonly called Morte Arthur), being a poetical translation 
of chap, criii. cix. ex. in Part let, as they stand in ed. 1634, 4to. In 
the older editions the chapters are differently numbered. This song is 
given from a printed copy, corrected in part by folio MS. 

In the same Play of 2 Henry IV, , Silence hums a scrap of one of the 
old ballads of Bobin Hood. It is taken from the following stanza of 
Bchin Hood and the Pindar of Wakefield, 

*' All this beheard three wighty yeomen, 
Twas Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John: 
With that they espyd the jolly Pindir 
As he sate nlider a thorne." 

That ballad may be found on every stall, and therefore is not hen 
leprinted. 

When Arthur first in court began, 

And was approvM king, 
By force of armes great yietorys wonne, 

And conquest home did bring ; 

Then into England straight he came 6 

With fifty good and able 
Knights that resorted unto him, 

And were of the Bound Table. 

And many justs and turnaments 

Wherto were many prest, 10 

Wherein some knights did farr excell, 

And eke surmoxmt the rest. 

But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 

Who was approved well. 
He for his deeds and feates of armes 16 

All others did excelL 

* The folio MS. copy of this ballad is so mutilated that we owe mofr 
than half tie present yersion to the ingenuity of Percy. — ^Editor. 
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WLen he Lad rested him a while. 

In play, and game, and sportt, 
H«^ said ho wold goe prove himselfe, 

In some adventurous sort. 20 

He arm^d rode in forrest wide, 

And met a damsell faire, 
Who told him of adventures great, 

Whereto he gave good eare. 

« Why shold I not ? " quoth Lancelott the, 25 

*' For that cause came I hither." 
'* Thou seemst," quoth she, *' a knight foil good," 

And I will bring thee thither, 

*' Wheras a mighty knight doth dwell. 

That now is of great fame ; 30 

Therfore tell me what knight thou art, 

And what may be thy name." 

'' My name is Lancelot du Lake.'* 

Quoth she, *^ It likes me than ; 
Here dwelles a knight who never was S5 

Yet matcht with any man ; 

'' Who has in prison threescore knights 

And four, that he did wound ; 
Ejiights of King Arthurs court they be. 

And of his Table Bound." 40 

She brought him to a river side, 

And also to a tree, 
Whereon a copper bason hung. 

And many sMelds to see. 

• 

He struck soe hard, the bason broke : 45 

And Tarquin soon he spyed : 
Who drove a horse before him fast. 

Whereon a knight lay tyed. 

Ver. 18, to sportt. MS. Ver. 29, where is pflen used by oni 

•Id initers for vohettaa : here it is just the contrary. 

1.8 
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^ Sir KnigHt/' then sayd Sir Lancelbtt, 
" Bring me that horse-load hither, 50 

And lay him downe, and let him rest ; 
Weel try our force together. 

" For, as I understand, thou hast, 

Soe far as thou art able, 
Done great despite and shame unto 65 

The knights of the Bound Table." 

" If thou be of the Table Round," 

Quoth Tarquin, speedilye, 
" Both thee and all thy fellowship 

I utterly defye." 60 

" Thaf s over much," quoth Lancelott tho, 

" Defend thee by and by." 
They sett their speares unto their steeds. 

And each att other flye. 

They coucht their speares, (their horses ran, 65 

As though there had been thunder) ; 

And stmcke them each immidst their c^elds, 
Wherewith they broke in sunder. 

^Pheir horsses backes brake under them, 

The knights were both astound ; 70 

To avoyd their horsses they made great haste, 
And light upon the ground. 

They tooke them to their shields fall ^Eusft, 

Their swords they drew out than ; 
With mighty strokes most eagerlye 75 

Each at the other ran. 

They wounded were, and bled full sore, 

They both for breath did stand. 
And leaning on their swordes awhile. 

Quoth Tarquine, « Hold thy hand, 80 

" And tell to me what I shall aske ; " 

" Say on," quoth Lancelot tho. 
« Thou art," quoth Tarquine, " the best knight 

That ever I did know ; 
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^ And like a knight that I did hate ; 85 

Soe that thou be not hee, 
I will deliver all the rest, 

And eke accord with thee." 

•* That is well sayd," quoth Lancelott tho, 

" But sith it must be soe, 90 

What knight is that thou hatest thus ? 
I pray Qiee to me show." 

^ His name is Lancelot du Lake, 

He slew my brother deere ; 
Him I suspect of all the rest : ;^5 

I would I had him here." 

" Thy wish thou hast, but yet unknowne ; 

I am Lancelot du Lake, 
Now knight of Arthurs Table Eound ; 

King Hands son of Schuwake ; 100 

" And I desire thee do thy worst." 

" Ho, ho," quoth Tarquin tho, 
** One of us two shall end our lives, 

Before that we do go. 

" If thou be Lancelot du Lake 105 

Then welcome shalt thou bee ; 
Wherfore see thou thyself defend. 

For now defye I thee." 

They buckled then together so, 

Like unto wild boares raslung,^ 110 

And with their swords and shields they ran 

At one another slashing. 

* Bashing seems ^o be the old hunting term to express the stroke made 
by the wild-boar with his fangs. To rase has apparently a meaning some- 
thing similar. See Mr. Steerens' Note to King Lear, act iii. sc. 7 (ed. 
1793, vol. xiv. p. 193), where the quartos read, 

" Nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh rash boarish fangs." 

So in King Richard III.., act iii. sc 2 (vol. x., pp. 567, 583X 

'* He dreamt 
To-night the boar had rased off his helm." 
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The ground besprinkled was with blood, 

Tarquin began to yield ; 
For be gave bocke for wearinesse, 115 

And lowe did bearo bis shield. 

This soone Sir Lancelot espyde, 

He leapt upon him then, 
He pull'd him downe upon his knee, 

^d rushing off his helm, . 120 

Forthwith he stmcke his necke in two; 

And when he had soe done, 
From prison, threescore knights and four 

Delivered everje one. 
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is an attempt to paint a loyer's irresolution, but so poorty executed, 
that it would not have been admitted into this collection, if it had not 
been quoted in Shakspeare's Twelfth ^ighU act ii. sc. 8. — It is found 
in a little ancient miscellany, entitled The Golden Crarland of Pnncel§ 
Delights, 12mo, bl. let. 

In the same scene of the Twelfth Ntght, Sir Toby sings a scrap of 
an old ballad, which is preserved in the Fepys Collection (vol. i. pp. 83, 
496), but as it is not only a poor dull performance, but also very hmg, 
it will be sufficient here to give the first stanza : — 

THE BALLAD OF OONSTANT SUSANNA. 

'* There dwelt a man in Babylon 
Of reputation great by fame ; 
He took to wife a faire womin, 

Susanna she was callde by name : 
A woman fair and vertuoos : 

Lady, Lady : 
Why should we not of her learn thus 

To live godly?" 

If this song of Corydon, &c., has not more merit it is at least an efil 
of less magnitude. 
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Farewell, dear love ; since thou wilt needs be gone. 
Mine eyes do shew, my life is almost done. 
Nay I will never die, so long as I can spie 
There be many mo, though tiiat she doe goe. 

There be many mo, I fear not : 5 

Why then let her goe, I care not. 

Farewell, farewell ; since this I find is true, 
I will not spend more time in wooing you ; 

But I will seek elsewhere, if I may find love there. 
Shall I bid her goe ? what and if I doe ? 10 

Shall I bid her goe and spare not ? 
O no, no, no, I dare not. 

Ten thousand times farewell ; — yet stay a while : — 
Sweet, kiss me once ; sweet kisses time beguile. 
I have no power to move. How now am I in love ? 
Wilt thou needs be gone ? Go then, all is one. 16 
Wilt thou needs be gone ? Oh, hie thee I 
Nay stay, and do no more deny me. 

Once more adieu, I see loath to depart 
Bids oft adieu to her, that holds my heart. 20 

But seeing I must lose thy love, which I did choose, 
Goe thy way for me, since that may not be. 
Gtoe thy ways for me. But whither ? 
Goe, oh, but where I may come thither. 

What shall I doe ? my love is now departed. 25 

She is as fair, as she is cruel-hearted. 

She would not be intreated, with prayers oft repeated ; 
If she come no more, shall I die therefore ? 
If she come no more, what care I ? 
Faith, let her goe, or come, or tarry. 30 
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©emutujj ti^e Seto of 'Fenice. 

In Ihe Life of Pope Sixtus 7., translated from the Italian of Greg. Leti, 
by the Rev. Mr. Fameworth« folio U a remarkable passage to f Ke 
following effect : — 
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**It was reported in Rome, that Drake bad taken and plnnderad 
8t Domingo in Hispaniola, and carried ofif an immense booty. Tbis 
aooount came in a private letter to Paul Seccbi, a very oonriderable 
merchMit in the oify, who hod large concerns in those parts, which 
be had insured. Upon receiving this news, he sent for the insurer, 
Sampson Geneda, a Jew, and acquainted him with it. The Jew, 
whose interest it was to have such a report thought fialse, gave many 
reasons why it could not possibly be true, and at last worked himself 
into such a passion, that he said, Til lay you a pound of my flesh 
it is a lye. Secohi, who was of a iiery hot temper, replied. Til lay you 
a Uiousand crowns against a pound of your flesh that it is true. The 
Jew accepted the wager, and articles were immediately executed 
betwixt them, That if Secchi won, he should himself cut the flesh 
with a sharp knife from whatever part of the Jew's body he incased. 
The truth of the account was soon confirmed ; and the Jew was almost 
distracted, when he was informed that Secchi had solemnly sworn 
he would compel him to an exact performance of his contract A 
report of this transaction was brought to the Pope, who sent for the 
parties, and being informed of the whole affair, said, When contracts 
are made, it is but just they should be fulfilled, as this shall : take 
a knife therefore, Secchi, and cut a pound of flesh from any part you 
please of the Jew's body. We advise you, however, to be very careral ; 
for if you cut but a scruple more or less than your due, you shall 
certainly be hanged." 

The editor of that book is of opinion, that the scene between Shylock 
and Antonio in the Merchant of Venice is taken from this incident 
But Mr. Warton, in his ingenious Ohgervaiions on the Faerie Queen, 
vol. i. p. 128, has referred it to the following ballad. Mr. Warton tixinka 
this ballad was written before Shakspeare^ V^J* ^ being not so dr^ 
cumstantial, and having more of the nakedness of an original. Besides, 
it differs from the play in many circumstances, which a mere copyist, 
such as we may suppose the ballad-maker to be, would hardly have 
given himself the trouble to alter. Indeed be expressly informs us, 
that he had his story from the Italian writers. — See the Connoieeew, 
Tol. i. No. 16. 

After all, one would be glad to know what authority Leti had for the 
foregoing fact, or at least for connecting it with the taking of St 
Domingo by Drake ; for this expedition (Ud not happen till 1585, and 
it is very certain that a play of Uie Jewe, ^ representing the greedinesse 
of worldly chusers, and bloody minds of usurers," had been exhibited 
at the play-house, called The BuUy before the year 1579, being 
mentioned in Steph. Gosson*s SchooJe of Abueej^ which was printed 
in that year. 

As for Shakspeare's Merchant of Venice, the earliest edition known 
of it is in quarto, 1600 ; though it had been exhibited before the year 
1598, being mentioned, together with eleven other of his plays, in 
Mere's WiU Treaewry, &c., 1598, 12mo, fol. 282.— See Malone'i 
Shakespeare. 

' Wartoi, ubi supra. 
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The following is printed fixmi an ancient black-letter copy in the 
Pepys Collection/ entitled, **A new Song, shewing the crueltie of 
Gebnutus, a Jewe, who lending to a merchant an hundred crowns, 
would have a pound of flesh e, because he could not pay him at the tims 
Appointed. To the tune of Black and YeUowJ* 

THE FIRST PAET. 

In Venice towne not long agoe 

A cruel Jew did dwell, 
Which lived all on usnrie, 

As Italian writers tell. 

Gemutns called was the Jew, 5 

Which never thought to dye, 
Nor ever yet did any good 

To them in streets that lie. 

His life was like a barrow hogge, 

That liveth many a day, 10 

Yet never once doth any good, 

Until men will him slay. 

Or like a filthy heap of dung, 

That lieth in a whoard ; 
Which never can do any good, 15 

Till it be spread abroad. 

So fares it with the usurer, 

He cannot sleep in rest, 
For feare the thiefe will him pursue 

To plucke him from his nest. 20 

His heart doth thinke on many a wile. 

How to deceive the poore ; 
His mouth is almost ful of mucke, 

Yet still he gapes for more. 

His wife must lend a shilling, 25 

For every weeke a penny, 
Yet bring a pledge that is double worth. 

If that you will have any. 

* Compared with the Ashmole copy. 
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And see, likewise, you keepe your day, 

Or else you loose it all: 80 

This was the living of the wife, 
Her cow she did it calL 

Within that citie dwelt that time 

A marchant of great fame, 
Which being distressed in his need, 35 

Unto G^mutns came : 

Desiring him to stand his friend 

For twelve month and a day ; 
To IcDd to him an hipidred crownes ; 

And he for it would pay 40 

Whatsoever he would demand of him, 

And pledges he should have : 
" No " (quo3i the Jew with flearing lookes), 

" Sir, aske what you will have. 

" No penny for the loane of it 45 

For one year you shall pay ; 
You may doe me as good a tume. 

Before my dying day. 

" But we will have a merry jeast, 

For to be talked long : 50 

You shall make me a bond," quoth he, 

" That shall be large and strong : 

" And this shall be the forfeyture. 

Of your owne fleshe a pound : 
If you agree, make you the bond, 55 

And here is a hundred crownes." 

" With right good will I " the marchant says : 

And so the bond was made. 
When twelve month and a day drew on. 

That backe it should be payd, 60 

Ver. 32, her cow, &c., seems to have suggested to Shakspeare Shylock's 
argui lent for usury taken from Jacob's management of Laban's sheep, act 
■.,y to vhich Antonio replies, 

'^ Was this inserted to make interest good ? 
Or are your gold and silver ewes and rams ? 

Shyhok, I cannot tell, I make it breed asfcOL** 
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The marchants ships were all at sea, 

And money came not in ; 
Which way to take, or what to doe 

To thinke he doth hegin. 

And to Gemntns strait he comes, 65 

With cap and bended knee ; 
And sayde to him, " Of curtesie, 

I pray yon beare with mee. 

^ My day is come, and I have not 

The money for to pay : 70 

And little good the forfeyture 

Will doe yon, I dare say." 

** With all my heart," (Jemntus sayd, 

<< Commaund it to your minde : 
In thinges of bigger waight then this 75 

Yon shall me ready finde." 

He goes his way ; the day once past, 

Gemntns doth not slacke 
To get a sergiant presently, 

And clapt him on the backe. 80 

And layd him into prison strong, 

And sued his bond withall ; 
And when the judgement day was come, 

For judgement he did call. 

The marchants friends came thither fast, 85 

With many a weeping eye. 
For other means they could not find, 

But he that day must dye. 

THE SECOND PART. 

'^Qf the Jews crneltie: setting foorth the mercifalnesse of the Jndfi 
kc wards the Marchant. To the tune of Blacke and Yellow,** 

SoMB offered for his hundred crownes 

Five hundred for to pay ; 
And some a thousand, two or three, 

Yet still he did denay. 
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From whome the Lord deliver me, 

And every Christian too, 
And send to them like sentonce eke 71 

That meaneth so to doe. 

%* Since the first edition of this book was printed, the Ed'tor bath 
had reason to believe, that both Shakspeare and the anther of this 
ballad, are indebted fi^r their story of the Jew (however they came by 
it) to an Italian Novel, which was first printed at Milan in the year 
1554, in a book entitled, II Peeorone^ nd quale si eontengono Cinquanta 
NoveUe arUiche^ Ac, republished at Florence about the year 1748 or 
9. The author was Ser. Giovanni Fiorentino, who wrote in 1378; 
thirty years after the time in which the scene of Boccace*s Decameron 
is laid. — Vide Manni, Istoria del Decamerone di Giov. Boocac. 4to, 
Fior. 1744. 

That Shakspeare had his plot firom the Novel itself, is evident from 
his having some incidents fxt>m it which are not found in the ballad : 
and I think it will also be found that he borrowed from the ballad 
some hints that were not suggested by the Novel. (See above, pt. ii. 
ver. 25, &o., where instead of that spirited description of ihe whetted 
blade, &o., the prose narrative coldly says, " The Jew had prepared a 
razor," &o. See also some other passages in the same piece.) This 
however is spoken with diffidence, as I have at present before me only 
the abridgment of the Novel which Mr. Johnson has given us at the 
end of his Oommentary on Shakspeare's play. The translation of the 
Italian story at large is not easy to be met with, having I believe 
never been published, though it was printed some years ago with this 
title—** The Novbl, from which the Merchant of Venice written by 
Sliakspear is token, translated from the Italian. To which is added, 
a Translation of a Novel from the Decamerone of Boccaccio. London, 
Printed for M. Cooper, 1755," 8vo. 
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Cr|)e VoiBiiBitonate di^epfiert} to "^vi Xobe. 

This beautiful sonnet is quoted in the Merry Wiffes of Windsor, act iii. 
sc. 1, and is ascribed (together with the Beply) to Shakspeare himself 
by all the modem editors of his smaller poems. A copy of this Madri- 
gal, containing only four stanzas (the 4th aud 6th being wanting), 
accompanied with tiie first of the answer, being printed in The Pas* 
etonate Pilgrime, and Sonnets to sundry Notes of Musicke, by Mr. 
William Smakespeabe. Lend., printed for W. Jaggard, 1599. Thus 
was this sonnet, &c., published as Shakspeare's in his life-time. 

And yet there is good reason to believe that (not Shakspeare, but) 
Christopher Marlow wrote the song, and Sir Walter Baleigh tht 
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Kymph*8 Beply, For go we are positiyely assured by Isaac Walton, a 
writer of some credit, who has inserted them both in his CompUai 
AngUft^ under the character of ^ that smooth song, which was made 
by Kit. Marlow, now at least fifty years ago ; and ... an Answer to it, 
which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days. . . . Old- 
fasMoned poetry, but choicely good." It also passed for Harlow's iu 
the opinion of his contemporaries ; for in the old Poetical Miscellany, 
entitled England^ s Helicon,, it is printed with the name of Ghr. Marlow 
subjoined to it : and the Reply is subscribed Ignoto, which is known 
to have been a signature of Sir Walter Raleigh. With the same signa« 
ture Jgnoio, in that Collection, is an imitation of Marlow^s, beginning 
thus, 

*^ Come live with me, and be my dear, 

And we will revel all the year, 

In plains and grores," &c. 

Upon the whole, I am inclined to attribute them to Marlow and 
Raleigh, notwithstanding the authority of Shakspeare's Book of 
Sonnets. For it is well known, that as he took no care of his own 
compositions, so was he utterly regardless of what spurious things were 
fathered upon him. Sir John Oldcastle^ the London Prodigal^ and the 
Yorkshire Tragedy, were printed with his name at full length in the 
title-pages while he was living, which yet were afterwards rejected by 
his first editors, Heminge and Gondell, who were his intimate friends 
(as he mentions both in his will), and therefore no doubt had good 
authority for setting them aside.' 

The following sonnet appears to have been (as it deserved) a great 
favourite with our earlier poets : for besides the imitAtion above men- 
tioned, another is to be found among Donne's Poems, entitled The BaiL 
beguining thus, 

*^ Come live with me, and be my love, 

And we will some new pleasures prove 

Of golden sands," &c. 

As for Ohr. Marlow, who was in high repute for his dramatic writings, 
he lost his life by a stab received in a brothel, before the year 159^ 
—See A. Wood, i. 138. 

Come live with me, and be mj love, 
And we wil all the pleasures prove 
That hils and vallies, dale and field. 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 

' First printed in the year 1653, bat probably written some time 
before. 

' Since the above was written, Mr. Malone, with his nsual discernment, 
hath reject 3d the stanzas in question from the other Sonnets, &c., of 
Shakspeare, in his ( orrect editioA of The Passionate Hlgrim, &c. — See his 
Shakspeare, vol. x., p. 340. 
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There will we sit upon the rocks, 5 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses, 

With a thousand fragrant posies ; 10 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 

Imbrodered all with leaves of mirtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold, X5 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivie buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs : 

And if these pleasures may thee moTO, 

Then live with me, and be my love. 20 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and bo my love. 

THE NYMPH'S REPLY. 

Ip that the World and Love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd^s toung, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with fliee, and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from fleld to fold, 5 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow oold, 
And Philomel becometh dumb. 
And all complain of cares to come* 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 

To wayward winter reckoning yield ; 10 

A honey tongue, a heai*t of gall, 

Is fancie's spring, but sorrow's fall. 

V. 16, Percy's teit has " slippers lin'd choicely.** — Editor. 
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Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 15 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw, and ivie buds. 

Thy coral clasps, and amber studs ; 

All these in me no means can move 

To come to thee, and be thy love. 20 

But could youth last, and love still breed ; 
Had joyes no date, nor age no need ; 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 



XIII. 
Cttu£( mvLtixonicua'^ Complamt. 

Tlie reader lias here an ancient ballad on the same subject as the play 
of Titus Andronieus, and it is probable that the one was borrowed from 
the other; but which of them was the original, it is not easy to decide. 
And ytt, if tlie argument offered above in p. 152 for the priority of the 
Ijallad uf the Jew of Venice may be admitted, somewhat of the same 
kind may be urged here ; for this ballad differs &om the play in several 
pal ticulars, which a simple ballad-writer would be less likely to alter 
than an inventive tragedian. Thus in the ballad is no mention of 
tlie contest for the empire between the two brothers, the composing of 
whicli makes the ungrateful treatment of Titus afterwards the more 
fliigrant : neither is there any noti<-e taken of his sacrificing one of 
Tamoi-a's sous, which the tragic poet has assigned as the oiiginal cause 
of all her cruelties. In the play Titus loses twenty-one of his sons in 
war, and kills another for assisting Bassianus to carry off Lavinia : the 
reader will find it different in the ballad. In the latter she is betrothed 
to the Emperor's son : in the play to his brother. In the tragedy only 
two of his sons fall into the pit, and the third, being banished, returns 
to Rome with a victorious army, to avenge the wrongs of his Loose : in 
the hallad all three ai-e entrapped, and suffer death. In the scene the 
Emperor kills Titus, and is in return stablied by Titus's surviving son. 
Here Titus kills tlie Emperor, and afterwards himself. 

Let the reader weigh these circumstances, and some others wherein 
he will find then unlike, and then pronounce for himself. After all, 
there is reason to conclude, that this play was rather improved by 
Hhakspeare with a few fine touches of his pen, than originally writ by 
bim : for not to mention tbat the style is less figurative than his otiiers 
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generally are, this tragedy 'n mentioned with discredit in the ludnctioii 
to EKen Joiisnn*^ Bartfu}lnnew-fair^ in 1614, as one that had tiien been 
exhibited "■ five and twenty or thii-ty years .*" which, if we take the lowest 
numbt r, throws it back to tlie year 1589, at which time Shakspeare was 
but 25 : an earlior date tlian cun be found for any other of his pieces: ' 
and if it does not clear him entirely of it, shows at leat>t it was a first 
attempt.' 

The following is given from a copy in The Golden Oarland, entitled 
BS above ; com|>ured with three others, two of them in black letter, in 
the Pepys Collection, entitled The Lamentable and Tra^fieal History of 
Titus Adrouicus, d-c— To the tune of Fortune. Printed for E. Wright. 
— Unluckily none of these have any dates. 

You noble minds, and famous martiall wigHts, 
That in defence of native country fights, 
Give eare to me, that ten yeeres fought for Borne, 
Yet reapt disgrace at my returning home. 

In Bome I lived in fame fulle threescore yeeres, 5 

My name beloved was of all my peeres ; 
Full five-and-twenty valiant sonnes I had, 
Whose forwarde vertues made their fSather glad. 

For when Homes foes their warlike forces bent, 
Against them stille my sonnes and I were sent ; 10 

Against the Goths fall ten yeeres weary wane 
We spent, receiving many a bloudy scarre. 

Just two-and-twenty of my sonnes were slaine 
Before we did retume to Bome againe : 
Of five-and-twenty sonnes, I bronght but three 15 

Alive, the stately towers of Bome to see. 

When wars wore done, I conquest home did bring, 
And did present my prisoners to the king. 
The Queene of Goths, her sons, and eke a Moore,. 
Which did such murders, like was nere before. 20 

^ Mr. Malone thinks 1591 to be the era when our author commenced a 
writer for the stage. See in his Shakspeare^ the ingenious "attempt to 
ascertain the order in which the plays of Shakspeare were written." 

' Since the above was written, Shakspeare's memory has been fully 
vindicated from the charge of writing the above play by the best critics.— 
See what has been urged by Steevens and Malone, in their excellent editions 
of Shakspeare, &c. 
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The emperour did make this ueene his wife, 
Which bred in Eome debatj and deadlie strife ; 
The Moore, with her two sonnes, did growe soe proud, 
That none like them in Eome might bee allowd. 

The Moore soe pleas'd this new-made empress* eie, 
That she consented to him secretlye 25 

For to abase her husbands marriage-bed, 
And soe in time a blackamore she bred. 

Then she, whose thoughts to murder were inclinde, 
Consented with the Moore of bloody minde 30 

Against mjselfe, mj kin, and all my friendes. 
In cruell sort to bring them to their eudes. 

Soe when in age I thought to live in peace. 
Both care and griefe began then to increase : 
Amongst my sonnes I had one daughter bright, • 5 

Which joy'd and pleased best my aged sight. 

My deare Lavinia was betrothed than 

To Cesars sonne, a young and noble man : 

Who, in a hunting by the emperours wife 

And her two sonnes, bereaved was of life. 40 

He, being slaine, was cast in cruel wise 
Into a darksome den from light of skies : 
The cruell Moore did come that way as then 
With my three sonnes, who fell into the den. 

The Moore then fetcht the emperour with speed, 46 

For to accuse them of that mnrrlerons dee 1 ; 
And when my sonnes within the deu wtie found. 
In wrongfull prison they were cast and bound. 

But no we behold what wounded most my mind ; 
The empresses two sonnes, of savage kind, 50 

My daughter ravished without remorse. 
And took away her lionour, quite pei-force. 

When they had tasted of soe sweete a flowre, 
Fearing this sweete should shortly turn to sowro, 
They cutt her tongue, whereby she could not tell 55 
How that dishonoore unto her befell. 

M 2 
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Then both her hands they basely ontt off quite, 
Whereby their wickednesse she oould not write, 
Nor with her needle on her sampler sowe 
The bloudye workers of her direfnll woe. 60 

My brother Marens found her in the wood, 
Staiuius the grassie ground with purple bloud. 
That trickled from her stumpes and bloudlesse armes : 
Noe tongue at all she had to tell her harmes. 

But when I eawe her in that woefuU case, . 65 

With teares of bloud I wet mine aged face : 

For my Lavinia I lamented more 

Then for my two-«nd-twenty sonnes before. 

Wlicn as I sawe she could not write nor speake, 
With grief mine aged heart began to breake ; 70 

We spred an heape of sand upon the ground. 
Whereby those ])loudy tyrants out we found. 

For with a stafife, without the helpe of hand. 

She writt these wordes upon the plat of sand : 

** The lustfull sonnes of die proud emperdsse 75 

Are doors of this hateful wickednesse." 

I tore the milk-white hairs from off mine head, 

I curst the houre wherein I first was bred ; 

I wisht this hand, that fought for countrie's fame. 

In ciadie rockt, had first been stroken lame. 80 

The Moore, delighting still in villainy, 
Did say, to sett my sonnes from prison free, 
I should unto the king my right hand give, 
And then my three imprisoned sonnes dbiould live. 

The Moore I caus'd to strike it off with speede, 85 

Whereat I grieved not to see it bleed. 
But for my sonnes would wiUingly impart, 
And for their ransome send my bleeding heart. 

But as my life did linger thus iu paine, 
They sent to me my bootlesse hand againe, 90 

And therewithal the headee of my three sonnes, 
Which fiUd my dying heart with fresher moanes. 
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Then, past reliefe, I ii])p and downe did goe, 

And with my teares writ in the dust my woe : 

I shot my arrowes ^ towards heaven hie, 95 

And for revenge to hell often did crye. 

The empresse then, thinking that I was mad. 
Like Furies she and both her sounos were clad, 
(She nam'd Revenge, and Rape and Murder they) 
To undermine and heare what I would say. 100 

I fed their foolish veines * a certaine space, 
Untill my friendes did find a secret place, 
Where both her sonnes unto a post were bound, 
And just revenge in cruell sort was found. 

I cut their throates, my daughter held the pan 105 

Betwixt her stumpes, wherein the bloud it ran : 
And then I ground their bones to powder small. 
An I made a paste for pyes streight therewithall. 

Then with their fleshe I made two mighty pyes, 
And at a banquet served in stately wise, 110 

Before the empresse set this loathsome meat ; 
So of her sonnes own flesh she well did eat. 

Myselfe bereaved my daughter then of life, 

The empresse then I slewe with bloudy knife. 

And stabb'd the emperour immediatelie, 115 

And then myself : even soe did Titus die. 

Then this revenge against the Moore was found : 

Alive they sett him halfe into the ground, 

Whereas he stood untill such time he starv'd : 

And soe God send all murderers may be serv'd. 120 

' If the ballad was written before the play, 1 should suppose this to be 
only a metaphorical expression, taken from that in the Psalms, " Th?y 
ihoot oat their arrows, even bitter words/' — Ps. Ixiy. 3. 

^ k #. encouraged them in their foolish humours, or fancies. 
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XIV. 

Caitr ti)0!fe Itpil Steap. 

The first stiuza of tliid littlo sitnnet, which an em nent critic* justly 
ailiniroM for its extreme swtetnesd, is found in Shakz^peare's ATeoaifrv/or 
.V^/i>Mr\ Hct iv. hc. 1. Iif>th the stanzas are preservi'd in Beaom. and 
K)('tf>hrr*8 liloody Brother, act y. sc. 2. Stwel and Gildon have printed 
it nmonp: Sh.<k8poare s sniullcr poems, but tliey have done the same by 
twenty other piects that were never writ by 1 im ; their book being a 
wntciitd hfiip of inaccuracies and mistakes. It is not fiyimd in 
Tiiggard*s oM edition of Si akspcare's PasnonaU PUgrime,* fto. 

Take, O, take those lips away, 

That so sweetlye were forswome ; 
And those eyes, &e breake of day. 

Lights that do misleade the mome : 
But my kisses bring againe, 5 

Seales of love, but seal'd in yaine. 

Hide, O, hide those hills of snowe, 

"Which thy frozen bosom beares, 
On whoso tops the pinkes that growe 

Are of those that April wears ! 10 

But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

* Dr. Warb. in his Shdkspeare. 

' Mr. Malone, in his improved edit, of Shakspeare's Sonnets, &c., hath 
nubstituted this instead of Marlow's Madrigal, printed above ; for which he 
hath assigned reasons, which the reader may see in his vol, x. p. 340. 



XV. 

Iltng Htxx antr "^in iS^xtt Saugl^Uti^. 

Thn reader has here an ancient ballad on the subject of King Lear, 
whidi (as a sensible female critic has well observed^) bears so exact an 
iinnlof^y to the argument of Bhak8|K?are's play, that his having copied 
it could not be ilouhiedf if it were certain that it was written before 
the tragedy. Hero is found the hini of Lear's madness, which the old 

Mm. Lennox, Shdkspeare lUttstrated, vol. iii. p. 302. 
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ehronicles * do not raentioi:, as also tlic extravagant cnielty exeiciised 
on him by his daughters : in the death of Lear they likewi-e very 
exactly coincide. The misfortune is, that there is nothing to assist us 
in ascertaining the date of the ballad but what little evidence ariises 
from within ; this the reader must weigh, and judge for himself. 

It may be proper to observe, that Shnkspeare was not the first of our 
dramatic poets who fitted the story of Leir to the stage. His firist 4to 
edition is dated 1608; but three years before that, had been printed a 
play entitled The true Chronicle History of Leir and his three Daughters 
QonoriU, Ra^an, and Cordelia^ as it hath been divers and sundry times 
lately acted, 1605, 4to. This is a very poor and dull performance, but 
happily excited Shakspeare to undertake the subject, which he has 
given with very different incidents. It is remarkable, that neither the 
circumstances of Leir's madness, nor his retinue of a select number of 
knights, nor the affecting deaths of Cordelia and Leir, are found iu 
that first dramatic piece : in all which Shakspeare concurs with this 
ballad. 

But to form a true judgment of 8hakspeare*s merit, the curious 
reader should cast his eye over that previous sketcli : which he will find 
printed at the end of the Twenty Plays of Bliakspeare, republii$hed 
fix)m the quarto impressions by George Steevens, with such elegance 
and exactness, as led us to expect that fine edition of all the works of 
our great dramatic poet, which he hath since published. 

The following ballad is given from an ancient copy in the Golden 
Chirland, hi. let. entitled, A lamentahle Song of the Death of King Leir 
and his three Daughters. To the tune of When flying Fame. 

King Leir once rulM in this land 

With princely power and peace, 
And had all things with hearts content, 

That might his joys increase. 
Amongst those things that nature gave, 5 

Three daughters fair had he. 
So princely seeming beautiful, 

As fairer could not be. 

So on a time it pleas'd the king 

A question thus to move, 10 

Which of his daughters to his grace 

Could shew the dearest love : 
" For to my age you bring content,** 

Quoth he, " then let me hear. 
Which of you three in plighted troth 16 

The kindest will appear." 

* See Je£fery of Mod mouth, Holingshed, &c., who relate Leir*s history m 
■any respects the same as the ballad. 
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To whom the eldest thus began : 

*' Dear father, mind," qnotii she, 
" Before your face, to do you good, 

My blood shall rendered be. 20 

And for your sake my bleeding heart 

Shall here be cut in twain. 
Ere that I see your reverend age 

The smallest grief sustain." 

*' And so will I," the second said ; 25 

" Dear father, for your sake, 
The worst of all extremities 

1*11 gently undertake : 
And serve your highness night and day 

With diligence and love ; 30 

That sweet content and quietness 

Discomforts may remove." 

" In doing so, you glad my soul," 

The aged king reply 'd ; 
** But what sayst thou, my youngest girl, 35 

How is thy love aUy'd ? " 
** My love (quoth young Cordelia then), 

" Which to your grace I owe, 
Shall be the duty of a child. 

And that is all TU show." 40 

'< And wilt thou shew no more," quoth he, 

" Than doth thy duty bind ? 
I well perceive thy love is small. 

When as no more 1 find. 
Henceforth I banish thee my court ; 45 

Thou art no child of mine ; 
Nor any part of this my realm 

By favour shall be thine. 

** Thy elder sisters loves are more 

Than well I can demand ; 50 

To whom I equally bestow 

My kingdome and my land* 
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My pompal state and all my goods, 

That lovingly I may 
With those thy sisters be maintained 55 

Until my dying day." 

Thus flattering speeches won renown, 

By these two sisters here : 
The third had canseless banishment, 

Yet was her love more dear. 60 

For poor Cordelia patiently 

Went wandring up and down, 
Unhelp'd, unpity'd, gentle maid, 

Through many an English town : 

Untill at last in famous France 65 

She gentler fortunes found ; 
Though poor and bare, yet she was deem'd 

The fairest on the ground : 
Where when the king her virtues heard, 

And this fair lady seen, 70 

With full consent of all his court 

He made his wife and queen. 

Her father, old King Leir, this while 

With his two daughters staid ; 
Forgetful of their promised loves, 75 

Full soon the same decay'd ; 
And living in Queen Eagan's court, 

The eldest of the twain, 
Bhe took from him his chiefest means, 

And most of all his train. 80 

For whereas twenty men were wont 

To wait with bended knee. 
She gave allowance but to ten, 

And after scarce to three. 
Nay, one she thought too much for him ; 85 

So took she all away. 
In hope that in her coiurt, good king. 

He would no longer stay. 
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^ Am I rewarded tlius," quoth he, 

" In giving all I have 90 

(Into my children, and to heg 

For what I lately gave ? 
I'll go unto my (Jonorell : 

My second child, I know. 
Will be more kind and pitiful, 95 

And will relieve my woe." 

Full fast he hies then to her court ; 

Where when she heard his moan, 
Retum'd him answer, that she griev'd 

That all his means were gone, 100 

But no way could relieve his wants ; 

Yet if that he would stay 
Within her kitchen, he should have 

What scullions gave away. 

When he had heard, with bitter tears, 105 

He made his answer then ; 
'^ In what I did, let me be made 

Example to aJl men. 
I will return again," quoth he, 

" Unto my Bagan's court ; 110 

She will not use me thus, I hope, 

But in a kinder sort." 

Where when he came, she gave command 

To drive him thence away : 
When he was well within her court, 115 

(She said) he would not stay. 
Then back again to Gonorell 

The woeful king did hie. 
That in her kitchen he might have 

What scullion boys set by. 120 

But there of that he was deny'd 

Which she had promised late : 
For onco refusing, he should not. 

Come after to her gate. 
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Thus twizt his danghters for relief 125 

He wandred np and down, 
Being glad to feed on beggars food 

That lately wore a crown. 

And calling to remembrance then 

His yonngest daughters words, 180 

That said, the duty of a child 

Was all that love affords — 
But doubting to repair to her, 

Whom he had banish'd so, 
Grew frantic mad ; for in his mind 135 

He bore the wounds of woe. 

Which made him rend his milk-white locks 

And tresses from his head. 
And all with blood bestain his cheeks. 

With age and honour spread. 140 

To hills and woods and watry founts. 

He made his hourly moan. 
Till hills and woods and senseless things 

Did seem to sigh and groan. 

Even thus possest with discontents, 145 

He passed o're to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia there 

To find some gentler chance. 
Most virtuous darnel which, when she heard 

Of this her father's grief, 150 

As duty bound, she quickly sent 

Him comfort and relief. 

And by a train of noble peers. 

In brave and gallant sort, 
She gave in charge he should be brought 155 

To Aganippus' court ; 
Whose royal king, with noble mind. 

So freely gave consent 
To muster up his knights at arms, 

To fame and courage bent. 160 
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And so to England came with speed, 

To repossesse King Leir, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones 

By his Cordelia dear. 
Where she, true-hearted, noble queen, 165 

Was in the battel slain ; 
Yet he, good king, in his old days, 

Possest his crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia's death, 

Who died indeed for love 170 

Of her dear father, in whose cause 

She did this battle move, 
He swooning fell upon her breast, 

Prom whence he never parted ; 
But on her bosom left his life 175 

That was so truly hearted. 

The lords and nobles, when they saw 

The end of these events, 
The other sisters unto death 

They doomed by consents ; 180 

And being dead, tibeir crowns they left 

Unto the next of kin : 
Thus have you seen the fall of pride, 

And disobedient sin. 



XVI. 
Sottti^ antr Sge 

U found in the little collection of Shakspeare's Sonnets, entitled the 
Passionate Pilgrime^ * the greatest part of wliich seems to relate to the 
amours of Venus and Adonis, being little efiusions of fancy, probably 
written while he was composins his larger Poem on that subject The 
following seems intended for the mouth of Venus, weighing ihe com- 
parative merits of youthful Adonis and aged Vulcan. In the Oarland 
of ChodrwiU it is reprinted, with the addition of four more such 
stanzas, but evidently written by a meaner pen. 

' Mentioned above. Song zii. b. ii. 
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Crabbed Age and Youth 

Cannot live together ; 
Touth is fall of pleasance, 

Age is fall of care ; 
Tonth like sammer mom, 5 

Age like winter weather ; 
Tonfii like sammer braye, 

Age like winter bare. 
Youtii is fall of sport, 
Ages breath is short ; 10 

Yonth is nimble, Age is lame ; 
Yonth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 

Yonth is wild, and Age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee, 15 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O, my love, my love is young ! 
Age, 1 do defie thee ; 
O sweet shepheard, hie thee, 

For methinks thou stayst too long I 

*^* See Malone's Shakspeare, vol. x. p. 325. 



XVII. 
Ci^e jTroltc&iEtome Sufce, or ti^t Cmfcer'ie; &o(iU jTortune. 

The following ballad is upon the same subject as the Introduction to 
Shakspeare's Jhming of Ae Shrew: whether it maybe thought to have 
suggested the hint to the dramatic poet, or is not rather of later date, 
the reader must determine. 

The story is told of Philip the Good,' Duke of Burgundy, and is thus 
related by an old English writer : ^^ The said duke, at the marriage of 
Kleonora, ^i8ter to the king of PortugaU, at Bruges in Flanders, which 
was solemnized in the deepe of winter ; when as by reason of unseason- 
able weather he could neither hawke nor hunt, and was now tired with 
cards, dice, &c., and such other domestick sports, or to see ladies dance ; 
with some of his courtiers he would in the evening walke disguised 
all about the towne. It so fortuned, as he was walking lltte one night, he 
found a countrey fellow dead drunke, snorting on a bulke ; he caused 

' By Ludov. Vives in Epist and by Pont. Heuter, Serum Burgund. b. iv. 
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bis followers to bring bim to his palace, and there stripping him of his 
old clothes, and attyring him after the court fashion, when he wakened, 
he and they were all ready to attend upon his excellency, and persuade 
hill) that lie was Bomo greut duke. The poor fellow admiring how he came 
there, was strved in state all duy long; after supper he saw them 
dance, heard inusicke, and all the rest of those court-like pleasures ; 
but late at ni»<ht, when he was well tipled, and again fSeuste asleepe, they 
put on his old robes, and so conveyed him to the place where they first 
found him. Nuw the fellow had not made them so good sport the day 
before, as he did now, when he returned to himself; ail the jest was to 
see how he looked upon it. In coiiclutiion, after some little admiration, 
the poore man told his friends he had seen a vision, constantly believed 
it, and would not otherwise bo persuaded, and so the iest ended." — 
Burton's Anat. of MdaiieiicHy, pt. ii. bee. 2, mem. 4. 2d ed. 1624, fol. 

This ballad is given from a black letter copy in the Pepys Ck>llection 
which is entitled as above. *^ To the tune of Fond hoy** 

Now as fame does report, a yonng duke keeps a court, 

One that pleases his fancy with frolicksome sport : 

But amongst all the rest, here is one I protest, 

Which will make you to smile when you hear the true jest : 

A poor tinker he found, lying drunk on the ground, 5 

As secure in a sleep as if laid in a swound. 

The duke said to his men, " William, Bichard, and Ben, 
Take him home to my palace, well sport with hinri then." 
Oer a horse he was laid, and with care soon conveyed 
To the palace, altho' he was poorly arrai'd : 10 

Then they stript off his cloaths, both his shirt, shoes, and 
And they put him to bed for to take his repose. [hose. 

Having puU'd off his shirt, which was all over durt. 
They did give him clean hoUand, this was no great hurt : 
On a bed of soft down, like a lord of renown, 16 

They did lay him to sleep the drink out of his cn\wn. 
In the morning, when day, then admiring he lay. 
Fur to see the rich chamber, both gaudy and gay. 

Now he lay something late, in his rich bed of state, 

Till at last knights and squires they on him did wait; 20 

And the chamberlain bare, then did likewise declare. 

He desired to know what apparel he*d ware : 

The poor tinker amaz*d, on the gentleman gaz*d, 

And admired how he to this honour was raised. 
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Tho' he Beem'd something mnte, yet he choee a rich suit, 25 
Which he straitways put on without longer dispute, 
With a star on his side, which the tinker offt ey*d, 
And it seem'd for to swell him ' no * little with pride ; 
For he said to himself^ " Where is Joan my sweet wife ? 
Sure she never did see me so fine in her life." 30 

From a convenient place, the right duke, his good grace, 

Did observe his beluiviour in every case. 

To a garden of state, on the tinker they wait. 

Trumpets sounding before him : thought he, this is great : 

Where an hour or two, pleasant walks he did view, 35 

With commanders and squires in scarlet and blew. 

A fine dinner was drest, both for him and his gui/<^ts ; 

He was plac'd at the table above all the rest. 

In a rich chair ' or bed,' lin'd with fine crimson red, 

With a rich golden canopy over his head : 40 

As he sat at his meat, the musick play'd sweet, 

With the choicest of singing his joys to compleat. 

While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine, 

Rich canary, with sherry and tent superfine. 

Like a right honest soul, faith, he took off his bowl. 

Till at last he began for to tumble and roul 45 

From his chair to the floor, where he sleeping did snore, 

Being seven times drunker than ever before. 

Then the duke did ordain, they should strip him amain, 
And restore him his old leather garments again : 50 

'Twas a point next the worst, yet perform it they must, 
And they carry'd him strait, where they found him at first, 
Then he slept all the night, as indeed well he might ; 
But when he did waken, his joys took their flight. 

For his glory * to him ' so pleasant did seem, 55 

That he thought it to bo but a mccr g< ilden dream ; 

1.^ill at length he was brought to the duke, where he sought 

For a pardon, as fearing he had Sit him at nought. 

But his highness he said, " Thou'rt a jolly bold blade : 

Such a frolick before I think never was plaid/* 30 
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Then liifl highness bespoke him a new suit and cloak, 
Which he gave for the sake of this frolicksome joak. 
Nay, and five hundred pound, with ten acres of ground : 
'* Then shalt never/' said he, '* range the counteries round, 
Crying old brass to mend, for 111 be thy good friend, 65 
Nay, and Joan thy sweet wife shall my duchess attend." 

Then the tinker reply *d, '' What ! must Joan my sweet bride 

Be a lady in chariots of pleasure to ride? 

Must we have gold and land ev'ry day at command ? 

Then I shall be a squire, I well understand. 70 

Well I thank your good grace, and your love I embrace ; 

I was neyer before in so happy a case." 



XVIII. 
C^e dTnar of (Srtlm; &xav. 

Dispersed through Shakspeare's plays aro ianamerable little fragments 
of ancient bsJlaos, the entire copies of which could not be recovered. 
Many of these beinff of the most heautiful and pathetic simplicity, the 
Editor was tempted to select some of them, and with a few supple- 
mental stanaas to connect them together, and form them into a little 
Tale, which is here submitted to the reader's candour. 
One small fragment was taken from Beaumont and Fletcher. 

It was a friar of orders gray 

Walkt forth to tell his beailes ; 
And he met with a lady faire 

Clad in a pilgrime's weedes. 

" Now Christ thee save thou reverend friar, 5 

I pray thee tell to me. 
If ever at yon holy shrine 

My true love thou didst see." 

" And how should I know your true love 

Prom many another one ? " 10 

" O, by his cockle hat and staff. 
And by his sandal shoone.^ 

* These are the distinguishing marks of a Pilgrim. The chief places of 
devotion being beyond sea, the pilgrims were wont to put cockle-shells in 
their hats to denote the mtention or performance of their devotion. — 
Warb. Shaksp. vol. vili. p. 224. 
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* But ddefy lij Ins fftee and 

Thftl were so fur to view; 
His llszen lods liiai sweetl j euTd, IS 

And ejne of lorel j blue." 

^^0 Isdj, he is desd snd gonel 

Lsd J, he's desd snd gone ! 
And si his besd s green grus tmliey 

And st his heeb s stone. M 

** Witiiin these holy dojsteKB long 

He hmgaisht, snd he djed 
Lsmenting of s hid jes lore. 

And 'plsyning of her pride. 

** Here bore him bsre£ic'd on his bier 25 

Six proper jonths and tsll. 
And many a tear bedew'd his grave 

Within jon kirk- yard walL** 

" And art thon dead, thou gentle youth 

And art thon dead and gone ! 30 

And didst thon dye for love of me ! 
Break, cruel heart of stone ! " 

" O weep not, lady, weep not soe ; 

Some ghostly comfort seek ; 
Let not vain sorrow riye thy heart, 35 

No teares bedew thy cheek." 

" O do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow now reprove ; 
For I have lost the sweetest youth, 

That e*er wan ladyes love. 40 

*' And nowe, alas ! for thy sad losse, 

111 evermore weep and sigh ; 
For thee I only wisht to live, 

For thee I wish to dye." 

<< Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 46 

Thy Borrowe is in vaine ; 
For violets pluckt the sweetest showers 

Will ne*er make grow againe. 
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* Ozr j^>7«» M vTKScd draow doe Cje^ 

Slzi.-*: C»f bat atfgrmTmtes tlij 
GneT« cot lor vkal is 



* O AT ^-ic Ktt, flKM hoij frwr ; 

I rr^T :Le«« mj not aoe: 
F r Knee mr tg^t-loTt dred for laeeL 55 

Tis Eieet mj IcAn tkosld iov. 

-* And vill he ne'er come mgjtanf 

Will he De'er come agmin ? 
Ah ! L*>, he i« de^ And laid in bis gm«^ 

For erer to rcsmin. CO 

"^ Hi^ ch«errk wms redder than the rose ; 

TL»L •.^jiiilie«t Tonth was he! — 
Bet Le is d^ad and laid in his gra^e : 
AUs« and wtw is me ! " 

^ Sigh no more« ladj. sigh no marCy 65 

Mvu were deceivers erer : 
One foot on sea and one on land. 

To one thing constant nerer. 

^ Hadst thon been fond, he had heen fidse, 

Au<l left thee sad and heayy ; 70 

F«»r yonng men ever were fickle found. 
Since sommer trees were leafy.** 

" Now say not so, thou holy friar, 

I pray thee say not soe ; 
My love he had the truest heart : 75 

O he was ever true I 

" And art thou dead, thou much-lov'd jouth. 

And didst thou dye for me ? 
Then farewell home ; for ever-more 

A pilgrim I will bee. 80 

** But first upon my true-love's grave 

My weary limbs 1*11 lay. 
And thrice 1*11 kiss the green-grass turf. 

That wraps his breathless clay." 
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* Yet stay, fair lady ; rest awhile 85 

Beneath this cloyster wall : 
See through the hawthorn blows the cold wind, 

And drizzly rain doth fall." 

" O stay me not, thou holy frinr ; 

O stay me not, I pray ; 90 

No drizzly rain that falls on me, 

Can wash my fault away." 

** Tet stay, fair lady, turn again. 

And dry those pearly tears ; 
For see beneath this gown of gray 95 

Thy owne true-love appears. 

" Here forc'd by grief and hopeless love, 

These holy weeds I sought ; 
And here amid these lonely walls 

To end my days I thought. 100 

" But haply for my year of grace * 

Is not yet passed away. 
Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay." 

" Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 105 

Once more unto my heart ; 
For since I have found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part." 

* The year of probation, or noviciate. 



4i*« As the foregoing song has been thought to have suggested to 
our late excellent poet, Dr. Goldsmith, the plan of his beautiful ballad 
of Edwin and Emma (first printed in his Vicar of Wakefield), it is 
but justice to his memory to declare, that his poem was written first, 
and that if there is any imitation in the case, they will be found both 
to be indebted to the beautiful old ballad, Chntle Herdsman, &c., 
printed in book fonrth of this work, which the Doctor had much 
admired in manuscript, and has finely improved. — See vol. i. book iv 
fong ziy. ver. 87, &o. 
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DOOK III. 



I. 
Cf)r more fHoHrrn SalUH of Ci^ebp Cf^aiu 

A: tlic iH'^iiiniiip: of this volume we gave the old orig.'ual song of 
( liKVY-OiiASK. The reader hus here the more improYed edition of 
tUiit tiiK- heroic ballad. It will afford an agreeable entertaininent to 
h.r ciiriourt to c'omi>aro tliem together, and to see how fitr the latter 
i*:ird hi)8 oxcrlhil his predcceasorf and where he has fallen short of 
liiiu. For thoui^h he 1ms everywhere improved the Yersificatiou, and 
pMHTully tlie Hciitiiiieiit and dietiuii, yt t some few passages retain more 
divinity in the ancient copy; at Icujst the obsole'eness of the btyle 
M'rve.sus u veil to hide whatever nii;;ht appear too familiar or vulgar in 
tiki in. Thu8, for instance, the catnstruphe of the gal hint Witheriu<rtuu 
is in the mcMh rn copy expressed in terms which never fail at present 
te excite ridieule, when as in the original it is related with a plain and 
pathetic Hinipiieity that is liuble to no such unlucky effect. See the 
Htiinzu in piige 10, which in modem orthography, &c., would run thus: 

" For Witherington my heart is woe, 
That ever he slain should be; 
For when his legs were hewn in two. 
He knelt and fought on his knee.*' 

8o again, the stanza which describes the fall of Montgomery is aonid- 
what more elevated in the ancient copy : 

'' The dint it was both sad and sore, 
He on Montgomery set : 
The swan-feathers his arrow bore 

With his heart's blood were wet." — p. 9. 

We might aUo add. that the circumstances of the battle are more 
clearly conceived, and the several incidents more distinctly marked in 
the old original tlian in the improved copy. It is well known that the 
ancient English weapon was the long-bow, and that this nation excelled 
all others in archery ; while the Scottish warriors chiefly depended on 
the use of the spear : this characteristic difference never escapes our 
ancient bard, whose description of the first onset (p. 6) is to the follow- 
ing effect : 

♦* The proposal of the two gallant earls to determine the dispute by 
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I being ovemiled, the English, says he, who stood with 

idy bent, gave a general discharge of their arrows, whicli 

\ *re spearmen of the enemy ; but notwithstanding so severe 

'. ^, like a brave captain, kept his ground. He had divided 

i three columns, who, as soon as the English had discharged 

aey, bore down upon them with their spears, and breaking 

^ir ranks, reduced them to close fighting. The archers upon 

their bows, and had recourse to their swords ; and there 

' 1 sharp a conflict, that multitudes on both sides lost their 

' ^ the midst of this general engagement, at length the two 

^e> < e^ A ^eet, and after a spirited renoounter a^ee to breathe ; upon 

wL ^ a parley ensues, that would do honour to Homer himself. 

Nothing can be more pleasingly distinct and circumstantial than this : 
whereas the modem copy, though in general it has great merit, is here 
unluckily both contused and obscure. Indeed the original words seem 
here to have been totally misunderstood. ** Yet bydys the yerl Douglas 
upon the hent,** evidently signifies, " Yet the earl Douglas abides in 
the fidd ;** whereas the more modem bard seems to have understood 
by bent, the inclination of his mind, and accordingly runs quite off from 
the subject,* 

" To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Douglas had the bent.'^^v. 109. 

One may also observe a generous impartiality in the old original 
bard, when in the conclusion of his tale he represents both nations ^s 
quittang the field without any reproachful refiection on either : though 
he gives to his own countrymen tne credit of being the smaller number : 

'* Of fifteen hundred archers of England 
Went away but fifty and three ; 
Of twenty hundred spearmen of Scotland, 
But even five and fifty." — p. 10. 

He attributes fiight to neither party, as hath been done in the modem 
copies of this baUad, as well Scotch as English. For, to be even with 
our latter bard, who makes the Soots to flee, some reviser of North 
Britain has turned his own arms against him, and printed an edition at 
Glasgow, in which the lines are thus transposed : 

** Of fifteen hundred Scottish speirs, 
Went hame but fifty-three : 
Of twenty hundred Englishmen 
Scarce fifty-five did flee :** 

and to countenance this change, he has suppressed the two stanzas 
between ver. 240 and rer. 249. From that edition 1 have hcr<^ 
reformed the Sootttsh names in pp. 189, 11^, which in the modern 
English haUad appeared to be corrupted. 

> In the present edition, instead of the uomeaniog line* here cenfuii^il, 
an insertion ii made of four staasM modnm^tM from the ancient < tyj. 
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Whrn I eall the present admired ballad iBodem, I onlv aeaa thai 
it irt (M>mptirutiT«<ly m; fur that it could not be writ nmoh later than 
I III- time of Queen KHziibeth, I think may be made appear; nor yet 
1 N-rt it meem to be ol(l«T than the beginning ot the last oentiuy.' Sir 
I' liilip 8i«lnf7, when ho complains of the antiquated phrase of Gftevf 
f 'fiijff', vouXd never huve seen this impioyed copy, ue langoaee of 
which iH not more anoient than tliat he himself U8ed« Itispimble 
tiiiit tlio cnedUiiunui of so lidmired a writer excited some bard to leriae 
thf I».i11a(1« iiihI to free it from those faults he had objected ta lliat 
it couM not Im) much later than that time, appears from the phrase 
thilt/Hl dumps ; whicli in that age carried no ill sound with it, oat to 
t lie* next generation l)ecame ridioulous. We hare seen it pii? un- 
eensnrtMi in a sonnet that was at Uiat time in reqnest, and where it 
eouM not fail to liave been taken uotioo cf, had it been inthekast 
fxcoptionahlo : see above, p. 134. Yet in about half a oentory after 
it wan l)C04)nie burlesque. — See Hudtbnu, part i. o. iiL yer. 95. 

This much preniisetl, the reader that would see the general beantieB 
of thiu balhul set in a just and striking light, may consult the excellent 
criticism of Mr. Addition.' With regard to its subject, it has alreEuly 
lieiMi considered in puge 2. The conjectures there ottered will recdve 
confirmation from a pnussge in the Memoin of Carey, Earl of Mfm- 
mouthy 8vo, 1759, p. 1(J5: whence we learn that it was an andent 
custom witii the i)ordorers of the two kingdoms, when they were at 
])eiirc, to send to tlio Lord Wardens of the opposite Marches for leaye 
to hunt within their districts. If leave was grunted, then towards the 
end of summer, tliey would come and hunt for several days together, 
" witli their grey-hounds fo- deer;'* but if they took this liberty un- 
penuitte(i, tlien the Lord Warden of the border so invaded, would not 
fuil to interrupt their sport and chastise their boldness. He mentions 
a remarkable instance that happened while he was Warden, when 
•onio Scotch gentlemen coming to hunt in defiance of him, there must 
Imve ensued suoli an action as this of Chevy Chace, if the intruders had 
been proportionably numerous and well-armed ; for npon their being 

* A late writer has started a notion, that the more modem copy ^ was 
written to be sung by a party of English, headed by a Douglas, in the year 
1524; which is the true reason why, at the same time th?.t it gives the 
Advantage to the English soldiers above the Scotch, it gives yet so lovely 
and so manifestly superior a character to the Scotch conunander above the 
English." — See Say's Essay on the Numbers of Paradise Lost, 4to, 1745, 
p. 167. 

This appears to me a groundless conjecture: the language seems too 
modern for the date above mentioned; and had it been printed even so 
early as Queen Elizabeth's reign, I think I should have met with some 
copy wherein the first line would have been, 

<* God prosper long our noble queen," 

M was the case with the Blind Beggar of Bednal Green; see voL i book 
V. xo. 10. 

* In the Spectator, Nos. 70, 74. 
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attacked by his men-at-anns, he tells us, **^ some hurt was done, though 
he had given especiall order that they should shed as little blood as 
possible. They were in effect overpowered and taken prisoners, anti 
only released on their promise to abstain from such licentious sporting 
for the future. 

The following text is given from a copy in the Editor^s folio MS. 
compared with two or tfc^ee others printedin black letter. In the 
second volume of Dryden's MiaeeUaniea may be found a translation of 
Chevy-Chace into Latin rhymes. The translator, Mr. Henry Bold, of 
New College, undertook it at the command of Dr. Compton, Bishop 
of London, who thought it no derogation to his episcopal character to 
avow a fondness for this excellent old ballad. — See the preface to Bold's 
Latin Songs, 1685, 8vo. 

God prosper long our noble king, 

Our liffes and safetyes all ; 
A woefoll hunting once there did 

In Chevy-Chaoe befalL 

To drive the deere with hound and home, 5 

Erie Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is unbome 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Erie of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 10 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summers days to take ; 

The chee£Bst harts in Cheyy-Chace 

To kill and beare away : 
These iydings to Erie Douglas came, 15 

In Scotland where he lay. 

Who salt Erie Percy present word. 

He wold prerent his sport ; 
The Engliw Erie not feiuriiig thai, 

Did to the woods resort^ 20 

With fifteen hundred U/w-tticn bold. 

All dofjmAi loeu <if laiglit, 
Who knew fnll well in ituy^ of 

To i^ne tlieir idblbi urngbt 
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The gallant greylioiindB swifUy na, 25 

To chase &e fallow deere ; 
On Munday they began to hunt, 

Ere day-light did appeare ; 

And long before high noone they had 

An hundred fat buckes slaine ; 80 

Then having din*d, the droYyera went 
To rouse the deare againe. 

The bow-men mustered on the hills, 

Well able to endure ; 
Thoire backsides all, with spedall care, 35 

That day were guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 

The nimble deere to take,^ 
That with their cryes the hills and dales 

An eccho shrill did make. 40 

Lortl Percy to the quarry went, 

To view the tender deere ; 
Quoth he, ^^ Erie Douglas promised 

This day to meet me heere ; 

** But if I thought he wold not come, 45 

Noo longer wold I stay." 
With that, a brave younge gentleman 

Thus to the Erie did say : 

" Loe, yonder doth Erie Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright ; 50 

Full twenty hundred Scottish speres. 
All marching in our sight. 

Ver. 36, that they were. fol. MS. 

* The Chiriot Hills and circumjacent Wastes are at present void hot> «>i 
deer and woods : but formerly they had enough of both to justify c'r.t 
description attempted here and in the Ancient Ballad of Ghevy-Ciiaits. 
Leland, in the reign of Hen. VIII., thus describes this county: — " In ^orth- 
umberland, as I heare say, be no forests, except Chivet Hills : where is 
much Brushe-wood and some Okke ; grownde oyargrowne with Linge, and 
some with Mosse. I have harde say that Chiyet Hills stretchethe xx 
miles. There is greate plenty of Redde-dere, and Roo Bukkes." — Itinerary^ 
vol vii. p. 56. This passage, which did not occur when pp. 15, 17, were 
pnnted off, confimu the accou >ts there giyen of the Stagge and the Hoe. 
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" All men of pleannt Tivydale, 

Fast by the xirer Tweede :" 
^ cease your sport," Erie Percy said, 55 

^ And take your bowes with speede. 

"And now with me, my conntrymen, 

Yonr courage forth advance ; 
For never was there champion yett 

In Scotland or in France, 60 

" That ever did on horsebacke come, 

But, if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to breake a spere." 

Erie Douglas on his milke-white steede, 65 

Most like a baron bold, 
Bode formost of his company. 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

" Show me," sayd hee, " whose men you bee^ 
That hunt soe boldly heere, 70 

That, without my consent, doe chase 
And kill my &llow-deere/' 

The man that first did answer make 

Was noble Percy hee ; 
Who sayd, " Wee list not to declare, 75 

Nor shew whose men wee bee. 

'^Tet will wee spend our deerest blood. 

Thy cheefest hart* to slay f 
Then Douglas swore a sol^pne oatbe^ 

And thus in rage did say; HO 

^Eie thus I will <mirbn>wed h^, 

One of us two shall dre: 
I know thee w€41, an csIe; iJboci art ; 

Lofd Petey, wo^nmL 

""BailnfiiiM;, P«K7,Iiittyeitw40«^ If 

Atti gRaai ofluM)^^ to km 

mm AtJ trinr^ #HM; Mr VL 
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"Lot thou and I the bftttell trya. 

And set our men aside." 90 

** Aocorst bee he»" Erie Percy aayd, 

** By whome this ia denyed." 

Then stept a gallant sqnier fortii, 

Wiiherington was bu name, 
Who said, <" I wold not ha^e it told 95 

To Henry onr king for shame, 

" That ere my captaine fought on foote. 

And I stood looking on : 
Ton bee two erles," sayd Wiiherington, 

'^ And I a sqnier alone. 100 

** lie doe the best that doe I may, 

While I have power to stand ; 
While I have power to woeld my sword. 

He fight witii hart and hand. 

Our English archers bent their bowes, 105 

Their harts were good and trew ; 
Att the first flight of arrowes sent, 

Full four-score Scots they slew. 

^ [Yet bides Earl Douglas on the bent. 

As Chieftain stout and good, 110 

As valiant Captain, all unmov'd 
The shock he firmly stood. 

His host he parted had in three, 

As Leader ware and try*d, 
And soon his spearmen on their foes 115 

Bare down on every side. 

* The four stanzas here iuclosed in brackets, which are borrowed chiefly 
from the ancient copy, are offered to the reader instead of the followiig 
lines, which occur in the Editor's fol. MS. 

" To drive the deere with hound and home, 
Douglas bade on the bent ; 
Two captaines moved with mickle might 
Their speree to shiyers went." 
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Throughont the English archery 

Thev dealt fall many a wound ; 
But still our valiant Englisbmen 

All firmly kept their ground. TiO 

And throwing strait their bows away^ 
They grasp'd their swords so bright : 

And now sharp blows, a heavy shower, 
Ob shields and helmets light J 

They clos'd foU fast on ererye side, J^ 

Noe alarJmiRB there wum fouxid ; 
AtWI niaziT a gj^illwft &nuiUsuuuii 

Lmj guping ou ihn: grouud. 

O Qniflt ! it i^'ae a grief<t; to ma. 

And iJhifwmt fur to L(^*t-. - vO 

The csiei of xueu Iriui^ iu tWii i^'/it; 

And Kvaared Lttn; ttud tuf^t. 

Ax laot iSiMK; twi/ ifiout ^1^ d«<i UiUt^; 

Ldkf; ^UXtt wuuci tu^v i^vc ot *iAH. ; '/v 

And HJkbt: Is. «ru<ill h^tU- 

VlWJl* twv.- Kiiiii? -..--.f. ^»'^^^.* >^ 

• w 

3i«a - *"'#' ^'-^ »-jr i»»/M - 
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And the Lord Maxwell in like ease 

Did with Erie Doaglas dye ; 
Of twenty hundred Scottiah sperea, 

Scarce Efty-fivo did flye. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 225 

Went home hut fifty-three ; 
The rest were slaine in Cheyy-Ghace, 

Under the greene wood tre^ 

Next day did many widowes come. 

Their hushands to bewayle ; 230 

They washt their woonds in brinish teares, 

But all wold not prevayle. 

Theyr bodyes, bathed in purple blood, 

They bore with them away : 
They kist them dead a thousand times, 235 

Ere they were cladd in clay. 

This newes was brought to Eddenborrow, 

Where Scotlands Hng did raigne, 
That brave Erie Douglas suddenlye 

Was with an arrow slaine. 210 

" heavy newes," King James did say ; 

'' Scottland can witnesse bee, 
I have not any captaine more 

Of such account as hee." 

Like tydings to King Henry came, 245 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slaine in Chevy- Chace. 

" Now God be with him," said our king, 

" Sith it will noe better bee ; 250 

I trust 1 have, within my realme, 
Five hundred as good as hee. 

" Yett shall not Scotts nor Scotland say, 

But I will vengeance take, 
1*11 be revengM on them all, 255 

For brave Erie Percyes sake." 
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This VOW fall well tlie king perform'd 

After, at ntunbledowne ; 
In one day, fifty knights were slayne, 

With lordes of great renowne. 260 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many thousands dye : 
Thus endeili the hunting in Chevy-Chace, 

Made by the Erie Percy. 

GUkL save our king, and bless this land 265 

In plentye, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth, that foule debate 

'Twizt noblemen may cease I 

%* Since the former impression of these volumes hath been pub- 
lished a new edition of CMinss Peerage, 1779, &c., 9 vols. 8vo, which 
contains, in volume ii. p. 334, an historical passage that maybe thought 
to throw considerable light ou the subject of the preceding ballad : viz. 

** In this .... year, 1436, according to Hector Boethius, was fought 
the battle of Pepperden, not far from the Cheviot Hills, between the 
Karl of Northumberland [second Earl, son of Hotspur] and Earl William 
Douglas, of Angus, with a small army of about 4000 men each, in 
which the latter had the advantage. As tliis seems to have been u 
private conflict between these two great chieftains of the Borders, rather 
than a national war, it has been thought to have given rise to tlie 
celebrated old ballad of Chevy-Chase, which, to render it more pathetic 
and interesting, has been heightened with tragical incidents wholly 
fictitious."— See Bidpath's Border Hist., 4to, p. 401. 

The surnames in the foregoing ballad are altered, either by accident 
or design, from the old original comr, and in common editions extremely 
corrupted. They are here rectiflt^ as much as they could be. Thus, 

Page 189, rer. 202. Egtrton.'] This name is restored (instead of 
Ogerton, coul ed.) fitnn the Editor's folio MS. The pieces in that MS. 
appear to have been collected, and many of them composed (among 
which might be this ballad) by an inhabitant of Cheshire ; who was 
willing to pay a compliment here to one of his countrymen, of the 
eminent &mi] j De or Of Egerton (bo the name was first written), an- 
cestors of the present Duke of Briagwater : and this he could do with 
the more propriety, as the Percies bad formerly great interest in that 
county : at the &tal battle of Shrewsbury all the flower of the Cheshire 
gentlemen lout their lives fighting in the cause of Hotspur. 

Yer. 203. Baidiff.'] This wa» a family much digtinguished in North- 
umberland. Edw. BadcliflSs, mlL, was sheriff of that county in 17 of 
Hen. YII., and otben of the same surname afterwards. — See Fuller, p. 
313. Sir (George Batdiff, lmt« was one of the commiwioiicri of inckwme 
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Sea^^K filial CmuputL 

Tbene fine moral stanxw w«fe «.>n|pBallT intended lor a solemii fnnenl 
•oDg in a pb^ of James Shirlvj 'a^ enttUcd 7ft« CkftUenHom ff Ajmx amd 
riyM» : no date, Srtx. — Shirkr floorishcd as a diamatic writer aaij in 
the reign of Cfaarka I. ; but be outliTed tlie Bestoratam. His death 

TW tittle poem was written long after many of those that folkw, 
but is inserted here as a kind of dirge to the foregoing piece. It is said 
Id haTe been a &Tonrite song with King CharloB IL 

• 

Ths glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no aimonr against fate ; 
Death lays his icy bands on kings : 
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Scepter and crown 5 

Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 10 

But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 15 

When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Ul)on death's purple altar now 

See where the victor victim bleeds : 20 

All heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 



III. 
C|)e mfjEitng m ti^e fioxtt). 

The subject of this ballad is the great Northern insurrection in the 
twelfth year of Elizabeth, 1569, which proved so fatal to Thomas Percy, 
the seventh Earl of Northumberland. 

There had not long before been a secret negotiation entered into 
between some of the Scottish and English nobility, to bring about a 
marriage between Mary, Queen of Scots, at that time a prisoner is 
England, and the Duke of Norfolk, a nobleman of excellent character 
and firmly attached to the Protestant religion. This match was pro 
posed to all the most considerable of the English nobility, and among 
the rest to the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, two noble- 
men very powerful in the north. As it seemed to promise a speedy and 
safe conclusion of the troubles in Scotland, with many advantages 
to the crown of England, they all consented to it, provided it shoidd 
prove agreeable to Queen Elizabeth. The Earl of Leicester (Klizabeth's 
favourite) undertook to break the matter to her; but before he could 

VOL. I. O 
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fliifi an iipp«>rt unity, tli«* nfluir htul como to her can bj otber handi,aiid 
hli«* WH> tlirown i'liUi a viuli'Ut flaiiio. The Duke of Norfolk, with 
M-vcml of liiit friciiilH, whh oouimittt-d to tlie Tuwer, and siimmoufl wen 
^t•llt tit ti.e nortiii rii ciiiU iiihtniitlv to make their appearance at comt. 
It in mid that t)ir Km I i»l' NctrthuuiWrlnnd, who was a man of a mUd and 
Kentlu imturi*, whh dfUU 'rating with himaclf whether he should not 
oIm'v Iho tnetfri:igis und n*Iy iifion the queeu*!! candour and clemency, 
wht'ii ho wiiH ton-ed into di>fl|>erute mousures by a sudden report at 
midnight, NovoudH*r 14, that u purty of liis enemies were come to seise on 
his pi roon.' Th«' curl wud then at his liuuiie at Topdiife in Yorkshire ; 
whoQ risinf; hustily out of bc<l. he withdrew to the Earl of Westmore- 
Innd, tit Branccin'th, whore the country came in to them, and pressed 
them to tuko urniH in their own dtfenco. They accordingly set up their 
HtandurdH, dtn-hiring their intent was to restore tlie ancient religion, to 
get the Biiccesdioii of the crown iimily sittled, and to prevent the 
deritruction of the ancient nobilit}', &c. Their common banner' (on 
which was di8]>hiycd tlie Cross, together witli the five wounds of Christ) 
was borne by an an<Ment gentleman, Richard Norton, Esq., of Norton- 
Conyers; who with his sons (amonff whom, Cliristopher, Marmaduke, 
and Thomiu*, are expressly named bv Camden) distinguished himself 
itn this occasion. Having enteretl l3urham, they tore the Bible, Ac , 
and caused muss to be said there : tliey then marched on to Clifford- 
mtwr, near Wetherbye, wliere they mustered their men. Their intention 
was to liave proreode<l on to York ; but altering their minds, they fell 
n]M)n Barnard's custlc, wluch Sir George Bowes held out against them 
for eleven days. The two carls, who spent their large eetotes in 
lio>pitality, and were extremely beloved on that account, wero masters 
of little ready money ; tiie Earl of Northumberland bringing with him 
only 8000 crowns, and the Karl of Westmortdand nothing at all for the 
hubsistcnoe of tlioir forcas they were not able to march to London, as 
they had at lirst intended. In these circumstances, Westmoreland 
began so visibly to desmnd, that many of his men slunk away ; though 
Northumberland still kept up his resolution, and was master of the 
Held till December 10, when the Vat\ of Sussex, accompanied with Lord 
llimsden and others, having marched out of York at the head of a large 
body of forces, and being followed by a still larger army under the 
command of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, the insurgente retreated 
northward towards the borders, and tliere dismissing uieir followers, 
made their escape into Scotland. Though this insurrection had been 
suppressed with so little bloodshed, the Earl of Sussex and Sir George 
Bowes, marshal of the army, put vast numbers to death by martial law, 
without any regular trial. The former of these caused at Durham 
sixty-three constables to be hanged at once ; and the latter made hhi 
boast, that for sixty miles in length and forty in breadth, betwixt New- 
castle and Wetherbye, there was hardly a town or village whereui he 
had not executed some of the inhabitants. This exceeds the cruelties 

* This circumstance is overlooked in the ballad. 

* Besides this, the ballad mentions the separa'e banners of the two 
i^oblemen. 
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practised 'n the West after Monmouth's rebellion : but that was not 
the age of tenderness and humanity. 

Such is the account collected from Stow, Speed, Camden, Guthrie, 
Carte, and Bapin ; it agrees in most particulars with the following ballad, 
which was apparently the production of some northern minstrel, who 
was well affected to the two noblemen. It is here printed from two 
MS. copies, one of them in the Editor's folio collection. They contained 
considerable variations, out of which such readings were chosen as 
aeemed most poetical and consonant to history. 

Listen, lively Lordings all, 

Lithe and listen unto mee, 
And I will sing of a noble earle, 

The noblest earle in the north coimtrie. 

Earle Percy is into liis garden gone, 5 

And after him walkes his faire Ladie : ^ 

<< I heare a bird sing in mine eare, 
That I must either fight or flee." 

" Now heaven forefend, my dearest Lord, 

That ever such harm should hap to thee: 10 

But goe to London to the court. 
And faire fall truth and honeslie." 

" Now nay, now nay, my Ladye gay, 

Alas ! thy counsell suits not mee ; 
Mine enemies prevail so fast, 15 

That at the court I may not bee." 

** goe to the court yet, good my Lord, 
And take thy gallant men witii thee : 

If any dare to doe yot^ wrong. 

Then your warrant ihey may bee." 20 

*' Now nay, now nay, thou Lady faire. 

The oonrt ia full of subtiltie ; 
And if I goe to the court, Lady, 

Never more I may thee see." 

^* Yet goe to the court, my Lord,** she iayec, 25 

** And I myselfe will ryde wi' thee : 
At court then for my dearest Lord, 

His faithfhll borrowe I will bee." 

' TUf WM Anse, daafhter of HtLSf Somtnet, E«rl of Wwe^ter, 

o 2 
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** Now nay, now nay, my Lady deaxe ; 

Fur lover had I lose my life, 80 

riiaii loavo among my cmell foes 

My love in jeopardy and Btrife. 

'* But como thoa hither, my little foot-pAge. 

Come thou hither unto mee ; 
To niaiKtiir Norton thou must goe 85 

In all the hasto that over may bee. 

** Commend mo to that gentlomiLn, 

And bcaro this letter here fro mee ; 
And say that (earnestly I praye, 

lie will rydo in my compuiie." 40 

One while the little foot-page went, 

And another while he ran ; 
Untill he came to his journeys end. 

The little fout-page never blan. 

When to tliat gentleman he came, 45 

Down ho kneeled on his knee, 
And took the letter betwixt his hands, 

And lett the gentleman it see. 

And when tho letter it was redd 

Affore that goodlye companye, 50 

I wis, if you the truthe wold know, 

There was many a weeping eye. 

He sayd, '* Come hither, Christopher Norton, 

A gallant youth thou seemst to bee ; 
What doest tiiou counsell me, my sonne, 55 

Now that good erle's in jeopardy ? " 

" Father, my counselle's fair and free ; 

That erle he is a noble lord. 
And whatsoever to him you hight, 

I wold not have you breake your word,*' 60 

*• Gramorcy, Christopher, my sonne, 

Thy coimsell well it liketh me, 
And if wo speed and scape with life, 
Well advanced shalt thou bee. 

V. 35, It is well known that the fate of the Norton; foirms the theme o/ 
VTordsworth's White Doe of Eyigtone.—Editov. 
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^ Come yon Hither, my nine good sonnes, 65 

Gallant men I trowe yon bee : 
How many of yon, my children deare. 

Will stand by ih&t good erle and mee ? ** 

Eight of them did answer make, 

Eight of them spake hastilie, 70 

** O father, till the daye we dye 

We'll stand by that good erle and thee," 

" Gramercy now, my children deare, 

Ton showe yourselves right bold and brave ; 

And whethersoe'er I live or dye, 75 

A fathers blessing you shal have. 

^* But what sayst thou, O Francis Norton ? 

Thou art mine eldest sonn and heire ; 
Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breast ; 

Whatever it bee, to mee declare.*' 80 

'* Father, you are an aged man ; 

Tour head is white, your bearde is gray ; 
It were a shame at these your yeares 

For you to ryse in such a fray." 

* Now fye upon thee, coward Francis^ 85 

Thou never learnedst this of mee ; 
When thou wert yong and tender of age, 

Why did I make soe much of thee ? " 

** But, father, I will wend with you, 

XJnarm'd and naked will I bee ; 90 

And he that strikes against the crowne, 

Ever an ill death may he dee." 

Then rose that reverend gentleman. 

And with him came a goodlye baud. 
To join with the brave Erie Percy, 95 

And all the flower o' Northumberland* 

With them the noble Nevill came. 

The Erie of Westmorland was hee : 
At Wetherbye they mnstred their hotfft, 

Thirteen thoiuAiid faire to fee. 100 
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Tb««, Norton. w\ thine ei^t good waanet^ 1:45 

T1k-t diwon'd to dre, alM for mth t 
TLt r< Tt-KOid lockes thee ooald not nTe, 

Nor ibem their £ure And hlooming joothe. 

Wi" tli(;in fnll xdiht a gmllant wight 

TbcT CTQcllTe bemT d of life : L50 

And many m cliilde made fithfrlewin^ 

And widowed maay a tender wife. 



ie«- 



IV. 
^oitbunbci'lmli iMtrj^df bp Bmiglatf* 

Tlll^ U%\\m\ Tiiftx h(- fviTiHi^t'TY^ M tbe Muel of the preceding. Alter 
iltr iiiirnrtuiiiiti Kitrl iif Northnmherkiid ittd aeen himflelf fhrnkenol 



III*, tiilliiwnrs. )ir- cndfvivfiurfd to witbdimw into Scotland, but filling 
iiiii. Mil imniih of t)i( tliicTiMh K«rd(Tera, wms itript and otherwise ill- 
t<^>fit«>«l h\ thi>in. At InTiph )ic roAcJied tbo boose of Hector of Harlow, 
Nil ArtiiHtroii^;. wit)i wtinm hi lif^idd to lie ooDoesled; far Hector had 
on^iK*!^! )ii>- h«'»ti«*iiT Ui he true to him, and was under great obligatimis 
|/^ t)i)v iihhKpp^ nn^ili'Tniin. But tliis faitblesB wretch betrayed his gnest 
fi*i n Hiiiii fii n^^Mu^'^ t^ Miirrny. the n^rmt of Sootland, who sent him to 
ih< «vi>^(ii I'll Imuvh-li-vrn, tlK^n Ktlnnpng to William Dooglas. All 
Dm firittTs (\\ tliiit t-iiiM- {uwiin- ns Uiitt Hector, who was rich befc^re, fell 
iil><>r(I> Mf><>i*wftr<tK int**) ptivnrty, and K'oame so in&moaa, tiiat to take 
fl^*tni'*- t^h^k. vrnm ini^ m provfTh, to cxpresB a man who betrays his 
fHi'Tifl. Hv- i'-Hindi'H. Ohrh-fjn, Holingsiliea, isc 

1 ord \oii)iiiiriNrlftnd ^NtntiniK^ in tlio castle of Longb-leTen, till the 
vi'ni 1 ST*? . whon «lAmo»> lY^glMf^ KmtI of Morton, bdng elected regent, 
)io wii» K'i^^'n np to <l)<^ littfii Hnnodon at Berwick, and being carried 
t<> V««rK. pM^fivM d4>Hth. A« Morti-tn's pftrtr depended on Elizabeth for 
p^^^^•1i>n. nn t^hynnl hifttvtrian thinlcji ** It was scaroe possible for them 
tr» iN'^ti^^ fntfinfi int4> hor hAndu a person wlw had taloEai up arms 
nirnm.vl hor But ()»> a >aim of money was paid on that aooonnt, and 
ihftrr'd Wl>Ri>«^n Mi^rton nnd hi* kinsman Douglas, the fonner of whom 
d"v»n^ In* vViK^ in K/n^l^nii hud h<»on mnch indebted to Northnmber- 
!«i^iV« fnvndnbip, Iho Alvin<)<>ntng ihi« unhappy noUeman to ineTitable 
i\i'Mi-nvii,H^ ^^•(»n di'omf^l an un^rmtt^M and morcenaiy act" — ^Robertson's 

f*rt fnv ^iM^Mv ^M'notiW xiiih ihwi ballad, which was apparently 
Wnlti^w )\y •^Nwo wiMih«>i'n l^^nl, »»« after tJ»c event The interposal of 
^\^^ WM M<fi/ \ V . M> «R pwb^bly hi* own inTcntion ; yet even this hath 
fNV»s^,v vis»irt<>^Mi^w<s* 0>^m h<M>.^rv c for nbout 25 years before, the Lady 
JAt\^^ tVs^il^A^ UmI^ \^lAn\^ w»ter <^ Uw Karl of Angus, and nearly 
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related to Douglas of Longh-leyea, had suffered death for the pretended 
crime of intchcraft ; who, it is presomed, is the witch lady aUoded to 
in V, 133. 

The following is selected (like the former) from two copies, which 
contained great yariations : one of them in the Editor's folio MS. In 
the other copy, some of the stanzas at the beginning of this ballad are 
nearly the same with what in that MS. are made to begin another 
ballad on the escape of the Earl of Westmoreland, who got safe into 
Flanders, and is feigned in the ballad to have undergmie agreat Tariety 
if adventores. 

"How long shall fortnne faile me nowe, 
And harrowe me with fear and dread ? 

How long shall I in bale abide, 
In misery my life to lead ? 

'* To &11 from my bliss, alas the while 1 6 

It was my sore and heavye lott : 
And 1 must leave my native land, 

And I must live a man forgot. 

** One gentle Armstrong I doe ken, 

A Scot he is, much bound to mee ; 10 

He dwelleth on the Border side. 

To him ril goe right privilie." 

Thus did the noble Percy 'plaine, 

With a heavy heart and wel-away, 
When he with all his gallant men 15 

On Bramham moor had lost the day. 

But when he to the Armstrongs came, 
They dealt with him all treacherouslye ; 

For they did strip that noble erle. 
And ever an ill death may they dye I 20 

False Hector to Earl Murray sent. 

To shew him where his guest did hide, 

Who sent him to the Lough-lev^n, 
With William Douglas to abide. 

And when he to the Douglas came, 26 

He halched him right curteouslie ; 
Say'd, ''Welcome, welcome, noble earle, 

Here then shalt mSelje bide with mee.** 



:^huifi )}rTii:r fmrfi. «iv:I &ikffe villi 

^ T!ii» ri^mtf 317 hiMrt wtfifii Ascsfcle woe ; 

jLnii brvMF hufci I *Ivh idLi» «&hj. 
Tbna dunk; :& DDO^^JIiitf oia W smlse^ 

Or <i^r hii viE bil» xumit btetrnj.'* 100 

** If jvja H \pyH mn nu teost^ kt Lovit 

X<ir nnfiii nuie nu <.T«iii^BC« TiaMy 
Ytdt smrp «iQtf mijimmt hifN Misy 

Ua :ihuwQ jrja aiJLI juar Kj«i» in fidd." 

** LaJt* I newr Inwtid. wifeimezmf^ 105 

>^«vwr J«fiii£ in pri^y wyW ; 

Ot rxnth anil iiAiuuair^iy Itxn firam gaOa." 

'^ If ^ja II nut come juozselfev ■? Loide^ 

Y<dfi send joar chiunhi;r]iain« with mee^ 1 10 

Lteti mt) but sp«<ik three words with lum. 
Ami lie siiaiJLL come agvn to tbee." 

Jantiet^ Swrottni with that I*ij went^ 

She diowed him thn^ogh the weme c£ her ring 

How mauij English lordt^ there were 115 

W*itin^ ^^ ^^ master ami him. 

^ And who wadkes jonder^ mj good ULj, 

So roTsdly^ on yonder greene ? * 
^ O yonder k the Lord Honed^ : * 

Alas ! he'U doe yon drie and teene.** 120 

" And who heth yonder^ thoo gay Iftdye, 
That walked so proudly him beside ? " 

""That isSir Wi>liam Dnury,'' ^ shee sayd, 
^ A keene captaine hee is and tryde.*' 

^ How many miles is itt, madame, 125 

Betwixt yond English lords and mee ? *' 

*' Marry it is thrice fifty miles. 
To «dle to them npon the sea. 

' The Lord Warden of the East Marches. ' Goremor of Berwick. 
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* I never was on English gronnd, 

Ne never sawe it with mine eye, 130 

But as my book it sheweth mee, 

And through my ring I may descry e. 

" My mother shee was a witch ladye, 

And of her sHUe she learned mee ; 
She wold let me see out of Lough-leven 135 

What they did in London citie." 

** But who is yond, thou lady faire, 

That looketh with sic an austeme i&ce ?" 

" Yonder is Sir John Foster," ^ quoth shee, 

" Alas ! he'll do ye sore disgrace." 140 

He pulled his hatt down over his browe ; 

He ^ept, in his heart he was full of woo ; 
And he is gone to his noble lord, 

Those sorrowful tidings him to show. 

^* Now nay, now nay, good James Swyndrd, 145 

I may not believe that witch ladle ; 
The Douglasses were ever true, 

And they can ne'er prove false to mee. 

*' I have now in Lough-leven been 

The most part of these years three, 150 

Tett have I never had noe outrake, 

Ne no good games that I cold see. 

" Therefore 111 to yond shooting wend. 

As to the Douglas I have hight : 
Betide me weale, betide me woe, 155 

He ne'er shall find my promise light.' 

He writhe a gold ring from his finger, 

And gave itt to that gay ladle : 
Sayes, '' It was all that I cold save, 

In Harley woods where I cold bee." • 160 

** And wilt thou goe, thou noble Lord ? 

Then farewell truth and honestie, 
And farewell heart, and farewell hand. 

For never more I nhall thee see." 

Warden of the imtldU Harcb. * L e. Where I wa* : as aackat idiom. 



»: 



Tht m-im': w«^ iurc the boateen aJl*d« 165 

Aiu\ •!. tin- MTknvwert an barde; 
Then WiliMs. liaafrkF took to his boit, 

An.. witL hzm ««nt tbst adUe lord. 

Thnx hi tmK ii]> m nlver mud, 

:^rv " tTfiatk kd\. ftn- thee well ! ** 170 

Th> la«i^ fitt a n^ em- deep, 

AiK. 2: n doAil fwooBt dcvwn ahee feSL 

* N.^« )r*: 1l^ pfn huk. iMujileB,'* be nyd, 
' A ftirtknm^ hat: token ▼and fiure liidie ; 

I: moxtM iwlaJ: TODd kkdr bnt pood, 175 

Ttiic. iilAaau fir- I'ver I shall bea.** 

" K\\Tni ni.. nnmf ra^. nr Lord.** be Miyw, 
'* i '.ivn: i-ki.. rtuni m.. and 1<«t her bee ; 

Thrr. ^ ti»4^T-f>. rjiov h. Loiij*b-levBn 

>..: u ..hn.n uiii; puT ladiu^ 180 

' }' y.-ki.'i; Tiii: rum* Tt^unitilf, xnr Lord, 

i^: nit c^ uiu. mv rhambarlame : 
Vi ^^il. !m: piwjt-it: th»i fairt- ladr. 

All.. «!■ xvi]'. ri>T«n. t( Ton 



• C^im, i-rt. Ti-knii 01,. mv TiOird." he stTeSi 185 

'•*"TAmi .»i,. ninn ni.. and lit her bee; 
>1^ *.r«fa-»" TV omftvi . aiu] wiild bo.(niile 

A thtM^aani. sik»4; a^ ro/. and meo.** 

Vhnr. t>»^-^ haf" «ftyl^ • fiftr n:yla 

N(»v iifr\ miir iinoT* thi ioa.' 190 

He< ftrai? hit^ man v- ask thr IVmclftB, 

Vbcn tht'T fihiild thax shooting ««»• 



** Faire wordR.'* qnotb be. *' th£*T mairo fooles 
And that hy thee and thy lord is seen ; 

^S^*^ ^^' *^ ^^^*^^ ^^ ^*^ enongb, 195 

Ere yon thiit shooting rciach, I ween." 

U^u" '*'' !!r^rlL''^^™.***''*^ Lon^b-levtt «d the ««: |«t • 
JMiikw u w^ olil]^ to nadentaad geo^^j. 
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Jamye liis bait pnlled orer his browe, 
He ihonglit his lord then was hebxfd ; 

And he is to Erie Percy againe. 

To tell him what the Douglas aayd. 200 

' Hold npp thy head, man,** qnoth his lord, 
** Nor therefore lett thy oonrage fityle ; 

He did it but to prove thy heart, 
To see if he cold make it qnaiL" 

When they had other fifty sayld, 205 

Other fifty mile upon the sea, 
Lord Percy called to Douglas himselfe, 

Sayd, ^ What wilt thou nowe doe with mee ? " 

*' Looke that your brydle be wight, my Lord, 

And your horse goe swift as shipp att sea ; 210 

Looke Uiat your spurres be bright and sharpe, 
That you may pricke her while she'll away." 

^ What needeth this, Douglas ? " he sayth ; 

'* What needest thou to flyte with mee ? 
For I was counted a horseman good 215 

Before that ever I mett with thee. 

'* A false Hector hath my horse, 

Who dealt with mee so treacherouslie ; 

A Mse Armstrong he hath my spurres. 

And all the geere belongs to mee." 220 

When they had sayled other fifty mile, 

Other fifty mile upon the sea, 
They landed low by Berwicke side, 

A deputed * laird ' landed Lord Percye. 

Then he at Yorke was doomde to dye, 225 

It was, alas ! a sorrowful sight ; 
Thus they betrayed that noble earle, 

Who ever was a gallant wight. 

/• 324. fol. MS. reads land, and has not the following staaM 
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V. 

fHp fHinU to me a StngHom ttf. 

This ezctllont pliiloHophit^iil sonjir apreara to have been famous in the 
■iztoenth conttirj. It is quoted by Ben Jonson in his play of Bvery 
JfdA out of UU humour, first acted in 1599, act L so. 1, where an im- 
fiatieiit person says, 

** I urn DO such pil'd cyniqne to believe 
That beggery is th^ onely happinesse, 
Or, with a number of these patient fooles, 
Tt) sing, * My minde to me a kingdome is,' 
When the lanke hungrie belly barkes for foode." 

It is here chiefly printe<l from a thin qnnrto mnsio-book, entitled 
** Psalm«.H), Sonets, and Songs of Sadnt'sa and Pietie made into Musicke 
of five pitrts, &c. By William Byrd, one of the Gknt. of the Qneenea 
Majesties Honorable Chappell. tainted by Thomas East," &c., 4to, no 
dati* : but Ames, in bis Typog., has mentioned another edition of the 
same l)ook, iiate4l 1588, which I take to have been later than this. 

Some iiuprovements, and an additional stanza (sc. the 5th) were had 
fium two otiicr ancient copies; one of them in black letter, in the 
PepvH Collection, thus inscribed, ** A sweet and pleasant Sonet, intitled 
My Mind to me a Kingdom is. To the tutie of In Crete" &o. 

Some of the btunzas in this poem were printed by Byrd aeparate 
from the rest : they are here given iu what seemed the most natural 
order. 

Mt minde to me a kingdome is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 

That God or nature bath assignde : 
Though much I want, that most would have fi 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Content I live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice ; 
J presse to beare no haughtie s>way : 

Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 10 

Loe ! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 

I see how plentie surfets oft, 

And hastie clymbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as sit aloft 16 

Mishap doth threaten most of all ; 
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Tliese get with toOe, And keep wifh ietie ; 
Sodli cues my nund oould never beare. 

No princely p(Mnpe, nor welthie storey 

No force to winne the yictorie, 20 

No wylie wit to Hdre m Bore, 
No fihi^ to winne m lovers eye ; 

To none of these I yeeld as thraJl, 

For why my mind dispiseth &1L 

Some hmve too mxack, yet still they crsTe, 25 

I little hmve, yet seek no more : 
They are bat poore, tho' much they hmre ; 

And I am nek nith little store. 
They pocH", I rich ; they b^ I give ; 
They lacke, I lend ; they pine, I lire. 30 

I langh not at anothers losse, 

I gmdge not at anothers gaine; 
No worldly ware my mind can tosse, 

I broc^ that is anothrav bane. 
I ie$ie no foe, nor fitwne on frigid ; 35 

I loth not life, nor dread mine end. 

I joy not in no earthly Uisse ; 

I wei^ not Cresns' welth a straw ; 
For eaze, I care not what it is ; 

I fetue not fbrtones &tall law. 40 

My mind is soeh as may not nkore 
For beantie bti^bt or £«ee of lore. 

I wish bat what 1 hare at will ; 

I wander not to sedke for more ; 
I like tike plaine, I elime no hill ; 45 

In greatest stomiosl sitte on shore, 
And laagji at them that toile in ▼mine 
To get wbat mnst be lost agMne. 

I kissenot whts^e 1 wish to kill; 

I £une ik4 hjre where most X hale ; 50 

I brake no deep to wimie my will ; 

I wayte not at the mighties gate; 
1 seorne ik> por.«e, I i»re no ridii; 
i feele no want, nor hare too maelL 
TOL. 1. r 
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The oourt, ne cart, I like, ne loath ; 66 

Extroames are conntud worst of all ; 

The golden moane betwixt them both 
Doth Biirest sit, and fears no fSeilL 

This is my choyoe, for why I finde 

No wealth is like a quiet minde. 60 

My welth is health, and perfect ease ; 

My conscience dere my chiefe defence ; 
I never seeke by brybes to please, 

Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 65 

Would all did so as well as 1 1 



VI. 
Vift Ij^atitnt Countesfii. 

The subject of this tale is taken from that entertaining ooUoqny of 
Erasmus entitled, Uxor Mtfiyplyafiosj sive Conjugium: which has been 
agreeably modernised by the late Mr. Spence in his little miscellaneous 
publication entitled ^* Moralities, &c., by Sir Harry Beaumont,'* 1753, 
8vo, p. 42. 

The following stanzas are extracted from an ancient poem entitled 
Albion* s England^ written by W. Warner, a celebrated poet in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, though his name and works are now equally 
forgotten. The reader will find some account of him in book v. 
song 24. 

The following stanzas aie printed from the author's improved edition 
of his work, printed in 1G02, 4to; the third impression of which 
appeared so early as 1592, in bl. let. 4to. The edition in 1602 is in 
thirteen books, and so it is reprinted in 1612, 4to ; yet in 1606, was 
publidlied ^'A Continuance of Albion's England by the first Author, 
w. W. Lond. 4to:" this contains books xiv., xv., xvi. In Ames's 
Typography, is preserved the memory of another publication of this 
writer's, entitled Warner*8 Poetry, printed in 1580, 12mo, and re- 
printed in 1602. There is also extant undei the name of Warner, 
"Syrix, or sevenfold Hist, pleasant, and profitable, comical, and 
tragical," 4to. 

It is proper to premise, that the following lines were not written by 
the author in stanzas, but in long Alexandrines of fourteen syllables ; 
which tlie narrowness of our page made it here necessary to subdivide. 
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Impatienoe channgeth smoke to flame, 

But jelousie is hell ; 
Some wives by patience have reduced 

111 husbands to liye well : 
As did the ladie of an earle, 5 

Of whom I now shall tell. 

An earle * there was ' had wedded, loVd ; 

Was loVd, and lived long 
Full true to his fayre countesse ; yet 

At last he did her wrong. 10 

Once hunted he untill the chace, 

Long fEisting, and the heat 
Did house him in a peakish graunge 

Within a forest great. 

Where knowne and welcomed (as the place 15 

And persons might afforde) 
Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds and milke 

Were set him on the borde. 

A cushion made of lists, a stoole 

Halfe backed with a hoope 20 

Were brought him, and he sitteth down 

Besides a sorry coupe. 

The poore old couple wisht their bread 

Were wheat, their whig were perry, 
Their bacon beefe, their milke and curds 26 

Were creame, to make him merry. 

Meane while (in russet neatly clad, 

With linen white as swanne, 
Herselfe more white, save rosie where 

The ruddy colour ranne : 80 

Whome naked nature, not the aydes 

Of arte made to excell) 
The good man's daughter sturres to see 

That all were feat and well. 
The earle did marke her and admire 85 

Such beautie there to dwell. 

F 2 
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Tet falfl he to their homely laie 

And hold him at a feast ; 
Bat as his hanger slaked, so 

An amoroas heat inor^»t. 40 

When this repast was past and thanks 

And welcome too, he sayd 
Unto his host and hostesse, in 

The hearing of the mayd, 

** Tee know," qaoih he, ** that I am lord 45 

Of this, and many townes ; 
I also know that yoa he poore, 

And I can spare yon pownes, 

** Soe will I, so yee will consent, 

That yonder lasse and I 50 

May hargaine for her love ; at least 

Doe giye me leave to trye. 
Who needs to know it ? nay who dares 

Into my doings pry?" 

First they mislike, yet at the length 55 

For lucre were nusled ; 
And then the gamesome earle did wowe 

The damsell for his bed. 

He took her in his armes, as yet 

So coyish to be kist, 60 

As mayds that know themselyes beloved, 

And yieldingly resist. 

In few, his offers were so large 

She lastly did consent ; 
With whom he lodged all that night, 65 

And early home he went. 

He tooke occasion oftentimes 

In such a sort to hunt. 
Whom when his lady often mist, 

Oontr^^ to his wont^ 70 



c ; 



AndlMdy 




tiMS BoebedpA: 
AIm! wint^jitbet 

** How hhj I wimie liim to mvaelf ? 

He 18 a man. And mai SO 

Hatb imperfe ctioiiB ; it behooTn 

Me pudoA nature tken. 

^ To cbecke bim were to make Him checke,* 

AlHioiigh hee now were chaste : 
A man oontronled of bis wife, B5 

To her makes lesser haste. 

^ If duty then, or diJiance may 

Prevayle to alter him ; 
I will be dntifall and make 

My selfe for daliance trim.** 90 

So was she, and so loyingly 

Did entertains her lord, 
As hirer or more faultles none 

Could be for bed or bord. 

Tet still he loves his leiman and 95 

Did still pursue that game, 
Suspecting nothing less, than that 

His lady knew the same : 
Wherefore to make him know she kneW| 

She this device did frame : l()(l 

When long she had been wrong'd, and sought 

The foresayd meanes in vaiuo, 
She rideth to the simple graungo 

With but a slender traino. 

^ To check is a term in falconnr, applied when a hawk «to|M mud tui'ni 
away from his proper puriuit. To chioh alfo figniiitf to r«prvv« ut <ib^l«. 
It is in this yerse used in both sensei. 
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Sho lightoth, ontreth, greetB them well, 105 

And then did looke about her; 
The guiltie hooBhold knowing har. 

Did wish themselves withont her ; 
Yet, for sho looked merily. 

The losse they did misdonbi her. 110 

When she had seen the beanteons weDoby 

(Then blushing fSftimes fairer), 
Such beautj made the oountesse hold 

Them both excus'd the rather. 

Who would not bite at such a bait ? 115 

Thought she : and who (though loth) 

So poore a wench, but gold mi^t tempt ? 
Sweet errors led them both. 

Scarce one in twenty that had bragg'd 

Of proffer'd gold denied, 120 

Or of such yeelding beautie baulkt. 

Bat, tenne to one, had lied. 

Thus thought she : and she thus dedaree 

Her cause of coming thether : 
*' My Lord, oft hunting in these partes, 125 

Through travel, night, or wether, 

** Hath often lodged in your house ; 

1 thanke you for the same ; 
For why ? it doth him jolly ease 

To lie so neare his game. 130 

** But, for you have not furniture 

Beseeming such a guest, 
I bring his owne, and come myselfe 

To see his lodging drest." 

With that two sumpters were discharged, 185 

In which were hangings brave, 
Silke coverings, curtens, carpets, plate, 

And al such turn should have. 
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Wlien an wms handsomly di^KwX 

She prayes them to ha^e care 140 

That nothing hap in their de&nlti 

That might his health impair. 

" And, damsell," quoth shoe, *' for it seemes 

This household is hut thiee, 
And for thy parents age, that this 146 

Shall chief ely rest on thee ; 

^ Do me that good, else woxQd to God 

He hither come no more." 
So tooke she horse, and ere she went 

Bestowed gould good store. 160 

Full little thought the coontie that 

His countesse had done so, 
Who, now retum'd from far afl&iree, 

Did to his sweet-heart go. 

No sooner sat he foote within 166 

The late deformed cote, 
But that the fonnall change of things 

His wondring eies did note. 

But when he knew those goods to be 

His proper goods ; though late, 160 

Scarce taking leave, he home retumes 

The matter to debate. 

The countesse was a-bed, and he 

With her his lodging tooke. 
** Sir, welcome home " (quoth ■hee)^ ** thii night 166 

For you I did not looke." 

Then did he question her of such 

His BtaSd bestowed soe. 
** Forsooth," quoth she, ^ because I did 

Tour lore and lodging knowe : 170 

** Tour lore to be a proper wench, 

Tour lodging nothim^ leme ; 
I held it for your healu, the fai^air 

Mare decentlj to dreflse. 
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« Well wot I, notwithBtanaing ber, 175 

Tour Lordship loToth me ; 
And gpreater hope to hold yoa Booh 

By quiet, then hnwles, *you' see. 

^ Then for my dnty, yonr deli^t^ 

And to retaine your &Toar, 180 

All done I did, aiKl patiently 

Expect yonr wcmted 'hayionr.** 

Her patienoe, witte and answer wrought 

His gentle teares to fall : 
When (kissing her a score of tunes), 185 

" Amend, sweet wife, I shall.** 
He said, and did it : * so each wife 

Her hasband may ' rocalL 



■•••■ 



vn. 

The following stanzas were written by Michael Drayton, a poet of some 
eminence in the reigns of Queen EUzabeth, James L, and Gharles I.' 
lliey are inserted in one of his Pastorals, the first edition of which 
bears this whimtdcal title. '* Idea. The Shepheards Gkirland fiushioned 
in nine Eglog^. Rowlands sacrifice to the nine mnses. Lend. 1593, 
4to.'' They are inscribed with the author's name at leng^ " To the 
noble and valerons gentleman master Robert Dadley," &c. It is very 
remarkable^ that when Drayton reprinted them in the first folio edition 
of his worbi, 1619, he had given those Eclog^ues so thorough a reYiraJ, 
that there is hardly a line to be found the same as in the old edition. 
This poem had received the fewest corrections, and therefore is chiefly 
given from the ancient copy, where it is thus introduced by one of his 
wiopherds : 

'* Listen to mee, my lovely shepheards joye, 

And thou shalt heare, with mirth and mickle glee, 

. A prettie tale, which when I was a boy, 

My toothles grandame oft kath tolde to me." 

The author has professedly imitated the style and metre of some of tha 

^ He was hem in 1563, and died in IGSL-^JBiog, BrU, 
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old metrical romances particularly that of Sir Isehbreu^^ (alluded to 
in T. 8,) as the reader may judge from the following specimen : 

*< Lordynges, lysten, and you shal he>e/' &c. 
* * * * 

*' Ye shall well heare of a knight, 
That was in warre fall wyght, 

And doughtye of his dede : 
His name was Syr Isenbras, 10 

Man nobler then he was 

Lyved none with breade. 
He was lyvely, large, and longe, 
With shoulders broade, and armes stronge, 

That myghtie was to se : 15 

He was a hardye man, and hye, 
All men hym loved that hym se, 

For a gentyll knight was he : 
Harpers loved him in hall, 
With other minstrells all, 20 

For he gave them golde and fee," &c. 

This ancient legend was printed in black letter, 4to, b^ WipXtHBm 
Co^atUr : no date. In the Cotton Library (Calig. A. 2), is a MS. copy 
of tbe same romance containing the greatest variations. They are 
probably two dijSerent translations of some French original. 

Fabbb in the conntiey of Arden, 
There won'd a knight, hight Cassemen, 

As bolde as Isenbras ; 
Fell was he and eger bent, 
In battell and in tournament, 5 

As was the good Sir Topas. 

He had, as antiqne stories tell, 
A danghter cleaped Dowsabel, 

A mayden f ayre and free ; 
And for she was her father's heire, 10 

Full well she was y-cond the leyre 

Of mickle cnrtesie. 

The silke well conth she twist and twine, 
And make the fine march-pine. 

And with the needle werke ; 15 

And she conld helpe the priest to say 
His mattins on a holy-day. 

And sing a psalme in kirke. 

' As al83 Chaucer's Rhyme of Sir Ibpat, r. d. 
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She ware a frock of frolibke gzeena^ 

Might woU bofloome a mayden qneeofl^ 20 

Which Boomly was to see ; 
A hood to that so neat and fine. 
In colour liko the colombine, 

Y-wrought full featously. 

Her features all as fresh above, 25 

As is the grasse that growes by Doye, 

And lyUi as lasse of Kent. 
Her skin as soft as Lemster wooU, 
As white as snow on Peakish Hull, 

Or swanne that swims in Trent. 80 

This mayden in a mome betime 

Went forth, when May was in her prime, 

To get sweete cetywall, 
The honeyHsuckle, the harlocke, 
The lilly and the lady-smocke, 85 

To deck her summer hall. 

Thus, as she wandred here and there, 
Y-picking of the bloomed breere, 

She chanced to espie 
A shepheard sitting on a bancke, 40 

Like chanteclere he crowed crancke, 

And pip*d full merrilie. 

He leor'd his sheepe as he him list, 
When he would whistle in his fist, 

To feede about him round ; 45 

Whilst he full many a carroll sung, 
XJntill the fields and meadowes rung. 

And all the woods did sound. 

In favour this same shepheards swayne 

Was like the bedlam Tamburlayne, ^ 50 

Which helde prowd kings in awe ; 
But meeke he was as lamb mought be ; 
And innocent of ill as he ^ 

Whom his lewd brother slaw. 

' Alluding to Tcanbwlame the Cheat, or the Scythian Shepheard, 159(^ 
8yo, an old ranting play ascribed to Marlowe. ^ Sc. AbeL 
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The ahepHeard ware a sheepe-gray doke, 65 

Wliich was of the finest loke, 

That could be cut with sheers. 
His mittens were of bauzens skume, 
His cockers were of cordiwin, 

His hood of meniveere. 60 

His anle and lingell in a thong, 
His tar-boxe on his broad belt hong, 

His breech of coyntrie blewo. 
Full crispe and curled were his lockes, 
His browes as white as Albion rocks : 65 

So like a lover true. 

And pyping still he spent the day, 
So merry as the popingay ; 

Which liked Dowsabel ; 
That would she ought, or would she nought, 70 
This lad would never from her thought, 

She in loye-longing felL 

At length she tucked up her frocke, 
White as a lilly was her smocke. 

She drew the shepheard nye ; 75 

But then the shepheard pyp*d a good, 
That all his sheepe forsooke their foode. 

To heare his melodye. 

" Thy sheepe," quoth she, " cannot be leahe. 

That have a jolly shepheards swayne, 80 

The which can pipe so well.*' 
" Yea, but," sayth he, " their shepheard may, 
If pyping thus he pine away, 

In love of Dowsabel." 

** Of love, fond boy, take then no keepe," 85 

Quoth she ; ** looke thou unto thy sheepe, 

Lest they should hap to stray." 
Quoth he, ** So had I done full well, 
Had I not seen fayre Dowsabell 

Come forth to gather maye." 90 
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With that she gan to Tmile Iter hmAf 
Her cbeoks were like the roees red. 

Bat not a word she aayd. 
With that the shepheard gan to firowne^ 
He threw his pretie pypea adowne, 95 

And on the ground lum layd. 

Sayih she, *' I may not stay till nighty 
And leave my sommer-hall undight. 

And all for long of thee." 
*' Hy ooate," sayth he, ** nor yet my fonlde 100 
Shall neither sheepe nor shepheard honld. 

Except thou fftYour mee." 

Bayth she, " Tet leyer were I dead. 
Then I shonld loee my mayden-head. 

And all for love of men." 105 

Bayth he, ^ Yet are you too unkind. 
If in your heart you cannot finde 

To love UB now and then. 

" And I to thee will be as kinde 

As Colin was to Rosalinde, 110 

Of cortesie the flower." 
*' Then will I be as true," quoth she, 
" As ever mayden yet might be 

Unto her paramour." 

With that she bent her snow-white knee, 115 

Downe by the shepheard kneeled shoe, 

And him she sweetely kist ; 
With that the shepheard whoop*d for joy, 
Quoth he, ** Thor's never shepheards boy 

That ever was so blist" 120 



Tin. 

lAma^9 FrvgrmL, wax. id. ac L 



AimiT, find lore ! fuevreD, jviiiruiftcm poiran I 

I am&ee again: 
Thoa dull difiease of hload and idle ]ioiir% 
Bewitdbing pain, 

Flj to fools that sigli awmj tiieir time ! 5 

Mj nobler loTe to heayen doth climb, 
And there behold beauty stOl yoimg, 

That time can ne'er oorrapt, nor death destroy ; 
Immortal sweetness by £ur angels sung, 

And hononr'd by eternity and joy ! 10 

There lies my loye, thither my hopes aspire ; 
Fond loYO declines, this heavenly love grows higher. 



IX. 

ttffords a pretty poetical contest between Pleasure and Honour. It ii 
found at the end of '* Hymen's Triumph: a pastoral tragf-ecm«df«,'' 
written by Daniel, and printed among his works, 4to, 1623,' iWiel^ 
#ho was a contemporary of Dra3rton's, and is said to luive (jec'n poH» 
laureate to Queen Elizabeth, was bom in 1562, and dk)d lit m^, 
Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Kontgotiii;ry (W m\^tm 
Daniel had been tutor), has inserted a small portrait of mm \n « full 
length picture of herself^ preserved at Appleby Ouftle, in Qiuu\m9SMA. 

^is little poem is the ntlier selected tn a w^n^umu i4 lhMMf§ 
poetie powen, as it is omitted in the later editktu U his t^nAt^ *l if*A§. 
12III0, 1718. 

** CoxXy wor^j Gmeki^f JJljmm ts^jfsm^ 

P o— c<wo theae ahore« with m^, 
Tba windea and aeaa »r^ tisotfU^flMMMo^ 

And hfm^ w^ may Ik Um, 
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Here may we sit and view their toyle^ 5 

That travaile in the deepe, 
Eijoy the day in mirth the while, 

And spend the night in sleepe." 

Ultbsbs. 

'* Faire nymph, if fame or hononr weire 

To be attained with ease, 10 

Then would I come and rest with thee^ 

And leave such toiles as these ; 
But here it dwels, and here must I 

With danger seek it forth ; 
To spend the time luxuriously 15 

Becomes not men of worth." 

Stbxn. 

" Ulysses, be not deceiVd 

With that unreall name ; 
This honour is a thing conceived, 

And rests on others' fame. 20 

Begotten only to molest 

Our peace, and to beguile 
(The best thing of our life) our rest, 

And give us up to toyle ! " 

Ultssbs. 

*' Delicious nymph, suppose there were 25 

Nor honour, nor report, 
Tet maulinesse would scome to weare 

The time in idle sport ; 
For toyle doth give a better touch 

To make us feele our joy ; 30 

And ease findes tediousnes, as much 

As labour yeelds annoy." 

Stben. 

*' Then pleasure likewise seemes the shore 

Whereto tondos all your toyle ; 
W^hich you forego to make it more, 3S 

And perish ou the while. 
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Wlio may disport them diversely, 

Find never tedions day ; 
And ease may have variety, 

As well as action may." 40 

Ulysses. 

" But natures of the noblest frame 

These toyles and dangers please ; 
And they take comfort in the same, 

As much as you in ease, 
And with the thought of actions past 4^ 

Are recreated still ; 
When pleasure leaves a touch at last 

To diew that it was ill." 

Syben. 

*' That doth opinion only cause, 

That's out of custom bred ; 50 

Which makes us many other laws 

Than ever nature did. 
No widdowes waile for our delights, 

Our sports are without blood ; 
The world we see by warlike wights 65 

Beceives more hiui; than good." 

Ulysses. 

' But yet the state of things require 

These motions of unrest, 
And these great spirits of high desire 

Seem borne to tume them best ; CO 

To purge the mischiefes, that increase 

And all good order mar ; 
For oft we see a wicked peace. 

To be well chang'd for war." 

Syben. 

Well, well, Ulysses, then I see 65 

I shall not have thee here ; 
And therefore I will come to thee. 
And take my fortune there. 
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I maRt bo wonno that cannot wio, 

Yet lost wore I not wonne ; TO 

For beauty bath created bin 

T' undoo or bo undone." 



This beautiful poemi ^'hicli podaesBes a claasical elegance haidly to be 
expected in the age of Jiunes I., is printed from the fourth editicm of 
Davisim's FbiMiis.* &c., 1«>21. It is also found in a later misoellany, 
entitled Le Prince dT Amour, 1660, bvo. Francis Dayiaon, editor of 
the poems above rcfcrreii to, was son of that unfortunate aeoretary of 
statOf who suffered so much from the affair of Mary, Queen of Soots. 
These poi>mtf, he tells us in his prefaces were written by himself by 
his brother [Walti*r]. who was a S4>lilier in tlie wars of the Low Countries^ 
and by sonio deiir friends ** anonymoi." Among them are found aame 
pieces by Sir J. Davis, the Gouutoss of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney, 
S|)enser, and other wits of those times. 

In the fourtli volume of Dryden's MiaceOaniei, this poem is attributed 
to Sidney Godolpliin, Esq., but erroneously, being probably written 
before he was bom. One edition of Davison's book was published in 
1008. Godolphin was born in 1610, and died in 1642-3.— Ath. Ov. ii 23. 

It cbanc'd of lato a shepherd swain, 
Tliat went to seek his straying sheep, 

Within a tlii(;ket on a plain 
Espied a dainty nymph asleep. 

Her golden hair o'erspred her face ; 5 

Her careless arms abroad were cast ; 

Her quiver had her pillows place ; 
Her breast lay bare to every blast. 

The shepherd stood and gaz'd his fill ; 

Nought durst he do ; nought durst he say ; 10 
Whilst chance, or else perhaps his will. 

Did guide the god of love that way. 

The crafty boy thus sees her sleep, 
Whom if she wak'd he durst not see^ 

Behind her closely seeks to creep, 15 

Before her nap should ended bee. 

> See the full title in book vi. no. ir. 
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There come, he steals her shafts away, 

And pnts his own into their place * 
Nor dares he any longer stay, 

But, ere she wakes, hies thence apace. 20 

Scarce was he gone, but she awakes. 

And spies the shepherd standing by ; 
Her bended bow in haste she takes, 

And at the simple swain lets flye. 

Forth flew the shaft and pierc'd his heart, 25 

That to the ground he fell with pain ; 

Yet up again forthwith he start. 
And to the nymph he ran amain. 

Amazed to see so strange a sight. 

She shot, and shot, but all in yain ; 30 

The more his wounds, the more his might. 

Love yielded strength amidst his pain. 

Her angry eyes were great with tears, 

She blames her hand, she blames her skill ; 

The bluntness of her shafts she fears, 35 

And try them on herself she will. 

Take heed, sweet nymph, trye not thy shaft, 
Each little touch will pierce thy heart ; 

Alas I thou know'st not Cupids ciaft ; 

Eevenge is joy : the end is smart. 40 

Yet try she will, and pierce some bare ; 

Her hands were gloy'd, but next to hand 
Was that fair breast, that breast so rare. 

That made the shepherd senseless stand. 

That breast she pierc'd ; and through that breast 45 

Loye found an entry to her heart ; 
At feeling of this new-come guest. 

Lord ! how this gentle njrmph did start ! 

She runs not now ; she shoots no more ; 

Away she throws both shaft and bow ; 50 

She seeks for what she shunn'd before, 

She thinks the shepherds haste too alow. 

TOL. I. Q 
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Thongb moontaiiis meet not, loren maj ; 

What other loyen do, did they ; 

The ffod of lore sate on a tree, 55 

And Ltnghed that pleaaant aif^t to see. 



XL 
C|k Cl^ararttr of a IkMffg lib. 

This little moral poem was writ hj Sir Henry Wotton, who died 
Provobt of Eton, in 16Sn, JBL 72, It ii printed from a little otllectioii 
of his pieces, entitled Bdiqttim WoUonianm^ 1651, 12nio^ oompued with 
one or two other oopi< 



How happy is he bom and taught 

That serreth not anothers will ; 
Whose armonr is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his highest skill ; 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 5 

Whose soul is still prepared for death. 
Not t/d unto the world with care 

Of princes ear, or vulgar breath ; 

Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 10 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor mine make oppressors great ; 

Who envies none wbom chance doth raises 

Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with praise, 15 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 

Who God doth late and early pray 

More of his grace than gifts to lend. 
And entertaines the harmless day 

With a well-chosen book or friend I 20 

This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise or feare to fall ; 
liord of himselfe, though not of lands, ' 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 
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XIL 

was a famous robber, who lived about the middle of the last century, 
if we may credit the histories and story-books of highwaymen, which 
relate many improbable feats of him, as his robbing Gudinal Richelieu, 
Oliver Cromwell, &o. But these stories have probably no other autho 
riiy than the records of Grub-street ; at least the Gilderoy, who is the 
hero of Scottish songsters, seems to have lived in an earlier age ; for, in 
Thompson's Orpheus Ckdedonius, voL ii. 1733, 8vo, is a copy of this 
btillad, which, though corrupt and interpolated, contains some lines 
that appear to be of genuine antiquity : in these he is represented as 
contemporary with Mary, Queen of Scote : ex, gr, 

^ The Queen of Scots possessed nought, 
That my love let me want : 
For cow and ew to me he brought. 
And ein whan they were scant. 

These lines, perhaps, might safely have been inserted among the 
following stanzas, which are given from a written oopy, that seems to 
have received some modem corrections. Indeed the common populai 
ballad contained some indecent luxuriances that required the pruniitg- 
book. 

GiLDEBOT was a bonoie boy, 

Had roses trill his sboone ; 
His stockiiigs were of silken soy, 
-"^ Wi' garters hanging donne. 
It was, I weene, a comelie sight, 5 

To see sae trim a boy ; 
He was my jo and hearts delight. 

My handsome Gilderoy. 

! sike twa charming een he had, 

A breath as sweet as rose ; 10 

He never ware a Highland plaid. 

But costly silken clothes. 
He gain'd the Inye of ladies gay, 

I^ane eir toll him was coy : 
Ah, wae is mee 1 I monm the day, 16 

For my dear Oilderoy. 

Q 2 
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My Gilderoy and I were bom 

Baith in one tonn together ; 
Wo scant woro soven years, befom 

Wo gan to luYo each other ; 20 

Onr dadios and our mammies, thay 

Wore fill'd wi' mickle joy, 
To think upon the bridal day 

Twixt me and Gilderoy. 

For Gilderoy, that Inve of mine, 25 

Gude fiftith, I freely bought 
A wedding sark of hoUand fine, 

Wi* silken flowers wrought ; 
And he gied me a wedding ring. 

Which I receiv'd wi' Joy ; 30 

Nae lad nor lassie oir conld sing, 

Liko me and Gilderoy. 

Wi' mickle joy we spent onr prime, 

Till we were baith sixteen, 
And aft we passed the langsome time, 85 

Among the leaves sae green ; 
Aft on the banks we'd sit ns thair. 

And sweetly kiss and toy ; 
Wi' garlands gay wad deck my hfkVf 

My handsome Gilderoy. 40 

I that he still had been content 
Wi' me to lead his life ; 

Bnt ah, his manfu' heart was bent 

To stir in feates of strife : 
And he in many a yentorons deed 45 

His courage bauld wad try, 
And now this gars mine hefurt to bleed 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

And when of me his leave ho tuik, 

The tears they wat mine ee ; 50 

1 gave tull him a parting luik, 
*' My benison gang wi' thee ! 
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God speid thee well, mine ain dear heart, 

For gane is all my joy ; 
My heart is rent sith we maun part, 55 

My handsome Gilderoy." 

My Gilderoy, baith far and near, 

Was fear'd in every toun, 
And banldly bare away the gear 

Of many a lawland loun. 60 

.Nane eir durst meet him man to man, 

He was sae brave a boy ; 
At length wi' numbers he was tane, 

My winsome Gilderoy. 

Wae worth the loun that made the laws, 65 

To hang a man for gear ; 
To 'reave of life for ox or ass, 

For sheep, or horse, or mare f 
Had not their laws been made sae strick, 

I Heir had lost my joy, 70 

Wi' sorrow neir had wat my cheek 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

Giff Gilderoy had done amisse, 

He mought hae banisht been ; 
Ah I what sair cruelty is this, 75 

To hang sike handsome men ! 
To hang &e flower o' Scottish land, 

Sae sweet and fair a boy ! 
Nae lady had sae white a hand 

As thee, my Gilderoy. 80 

Of Gilderoy sae fraid they were, 

They bound him mickle strong ; 
TuU Edenburrow they led him tibair, 

And on a gallows hung : 
They hung him high aboon the rest, 85 

He was sae trim a boy ; 
Thair dyed the youth whom I lued best, 

Hy handsome Gilderoy. 
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Thus ikATing yielded up his bireftlliy 

I bare his oorpae away ; 90 

Wi' tears that trickled for his de^th 

I washt his eomelje day ; 
And siker in a grave sae deep, 

I laid the dear-lned boy, 
And now for evir maun I weep 95 

My winsome Gilderoy. 



« 



xin. 

VHtnifretra. 

This beantifnl addroas to oonjngal love, a Bobjeel too nnoh negleeted 
l)T the libertine MoBes, was, I believe, first printed in a yolnnie of 
^'MiscelloDeons Poems, by aeveral bands, pobUshed by D. [David] 
Lewis, 1726." 8to. 

It is there said, how tmly I know not, to be a translation '* from the 
ancient British language." 

Aw AT ; let nought to love displeasing. 

My Winifreds, move yonr care ; 
Let nonght delay the heavenly blessing. 

Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What tho' no grants of royal donors 5 

With pompons titles grace onr blood ; 

We*ll shino in more substantial honors, 
And to be noble well be good. 

Our name, while virtue thus we tender. 
Will sweetly sound where-e'er 'tis spoke; 10 

And all the great ones, they shall wonder 
How they respect such little folk. 

What though from fortune's lavish bounty 

No mighty treasures we possess ; 
We'll find within our pittance plenty, 15 

And be content without excess. 
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Still shall eacli returning season 

Sufficient for our wishes giro ; 
For we will live a life of reason, 

And that's the only life to live. 20 

Through youth and age in love excelling, 

We'll hand in hand together tread ; 
Sweet-smiling peace shall crown our dwelling, 

And babes, sweet smiling babes, our bed. 

How should I love the pretty creatures, 25 

While round my knees they fondly clung ; 

To see them look their mothers features. 
To hear them lisp their mothers tongue. 

And when with envy time, transported, 

Shall think to rob us of our joys, )0 

Toull in your girls again be courted, 

And I'll go a wooing in my boys. 



XIV. 
Cf^e Wlit^ of Wloifg 

ims published in a small collection of Poems, entitled EtUhmniaf w ths 
Power of Harmony, &c., 1756, written in 1748 by the ingenious Dr. 
Harrington, of Bath, who never allowed them to be published, and 
withheld Ms name till it could no longer be concealed. The following 
contains some variations from the original copy, which it is hoped the 
author will pardon, when he is informed they came from the elegant 
pen of the late Mr. Shenstono. 

Wokey-hole is a noted cavern in Somersetshire, which has given 
birth to as many wild fanciful stories as tho Sybil's Cave in Italy. 
Through a very narrow entrance it opens into a large vault, the roof 
whereof, either on account of its height or the thickness of the gloom, 
cannot be discovered by the light of torches. It goes winding a great 
way under ground, is crost by a stream of very cold water, and is all 
horrid with broken pieces of rock : many of these are evident petrifac« 
tions, which, on account of their singular forms, have given rise to the 
fiibles alluded to in this poem. 

In aunciente days, tradition showes, 
A base and wicked elfe arose, 
The Witch of Wokey bight : 
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Oft bare I hoard the fearfdll talo, 
From Sae and Boger of the vale, 6 

On some long winter's night. 

Deep in the dreary diamall ooll, 
Which seom'd and was jdeped hell, 

This blear-eyed hag did hide ; 
Nine wicked elves, as legends sayne, 10 

She chose to form her goardian-trayne, 

And kennel near her side. 

Here screeching owls oft made their nest. 
While woItos its craggy sides possest, 

Night-howUng thro' the rock ; 15 

No wholesome herb could here be found : 
She blasted erery plant aroond, 

And blistered every flock. 

Her haggard face was f onll to see ; 

Her mouth unmeet a mouth to bee ; 20 

Her eyne of deadly leer. 
She nought devis'd but neighbour's ill. 
She wreak*d on all her wayward will, 

And marr'd all goodly chear. 

All in her prime, have poets sung, 25 

No gaudy youth, gallant and young, 

E er blest her longing armes ; 
And hence arose her spight to vex. 
And blast the youth of either sex, 

By dint of hellish charms. 30 

From Glaston came a lemed wight. 
Full bent to marr her fell despight, 

And well he did, I ween : 
Sich mischief never had been known. 
And, since his mickle leminge shown, 85 

Sich mischief ne'er has been. 

He chauntede out his godlie booke, 
He crost the water, blest the brooke. 
Then, — ^pater-noster done, — 
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The gliastly hag he spriDkled o'er, 40 

When lo 1 where stood a hag hefore, 
Now stood a ghastly stone. 

Fnll well 'tis known adown the dale ; 
Tho' passing strange indeed the tale 

And doubtfull may appear, 45 

Fm bold to say, there's never a one, 
That has not seen the witch in stone, 

With all her household gear. 

But tho' this lemede clerke did well. 

With grieyed heart, alas 1 I tell, 50 

She left this curse behind : 
That Wokey-nymphs forsaken quite, 
Tho' sense and beauty both unite, 

Should find no leman kind. 

For lo I even, as the fiend did say, 65 

The sex have found it to this day. 

That men are wondrous scant. 
Here's beauty, wit, and sense combin'd, 
With all that's good and virtuous join'd, 

Tet hardly one gallant. 60 

Shall then sich maids unpitied moane ? 
They might as well, like her, be stone. 

As thus forsaken dwell. 
Since Glaston now can boast no clerks ; 
Come down from Oxenford, ye sparks, 65 

And oh I revoke the spell ! 

Yet stay— nor thus despond, ye &ir ; 
Virtue's the gods' peculiar care ; 

I hear the gracious voice : 
Your sex shaU soon be blest agen, 70 

We only wait to find sich men. 

As best deserve your choioe 
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XV- 

A WBBT-nn>IAH BALLAD, 

U fbandad on a ntl hci, that happened in the Idand of Si. CSirb- 
topher't, ahoat 1760. The editor owes the fdlowing etansBB to the 
fnendship of Dr. Jamei Qrainger,* who was an endiient physician in 
tliat iahind when tbii tnigioal incident happened, and died ti^ere much 
honoured and lamented in 1767. To thii ingenious gentkanan the 
public is indebted for the fine Ode on SoUiude, printed in the fourth 
Tiilumc of Doddej's Miaedlaniei, p. 229, in wfalcn are assembled some 
of the sublimest images in nature. The reader will pardon the in- 
sertion of the first stanm here, for the sake of reotiiying the two last 
lines, which were thus given by the author: 

** Solitude, romaiitic maid. 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb. 
Or climb the Andes' difted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 
Or starting from your half-year's sleep 
From HecU view the thawing deep, 
Or at the purple dawn of day 
Tadmor's marble wastes surrey," lie, 

alluding to the account of Palmyra published by some late ingenious 
travellers, and the manner in which they were struck at the first sight 
of tliose magnificent ruins by break of day. 

The north-east wind did briddy blow, 

The ship was safely moor*d ; 
Tonng Bryan thought the boat's-crew slow, 

And so leapt overboard. 

Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, 6 

His heart long held in thrall ; 
And whoso his impatience blames, 

I wot, ne'er loVd at all. 

A long, long year, one month and day. 

He dwelt on English land, 10 

Nor once in thought or deed would stray, 
Tho' ladies sought his hand. 

* Author of a poem on the Culture of the Sugar-Cane, Ae. 
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For Biyan he wis tall and strongs 

Ri^t blythflome loU'd his een. 
Sweet WB8 hiB yoice whene'er he san^ 15 

He scuit had twentjr se^i. 

Bat who the ooimtless channs can draw. 

That grac'd his mistress true ; 
Soch chums the old world seldom saw. 

Nor oft I ween the new. 20 

Her raven hair plays ronnd her neck, 

Like tendrils of the vine ; 
Her cheeks red dewy roee-bnds deck, 

Her eyes like diamonds shine. 

Soon as his well-known ship she spied, 25 

She cast her weeds away, 
And to the palmy shore she hied. 

All in her best azzaj. 

In sea-green silk so neatly clad. 

She tiiere impatient stood ; 80 

The crew with wonder saw the lad 

Repel the foaming flood. 

Her hands a handkerchief display'd, 

Which he at parting gave ; 
Well pleas'd the token he surveyed, 85 

And manlier beat the wave. 

Her fair companions one and all, 

Rejoicing crowd the strand ; 
For now her lover swam in call, 

And almost tonch'd the land. 40 

Then through the white sarf did she haste, 

To clasp her lovely swain ; 
When ah 1 a shark bit through his waist : 

His heart's blood dy'd the main ! 

He shrieked I he half sprang from the wave, 45 

Streaming with pnrple gore, 
And soon he fonnd a living grave, 

And ah I was seen no more. 
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Now haste, now haste, ye maids, I pray, 

Fetch water from the spring : 50 

She fftlls, she swoons, she dies away, 
And soon her knell they ring. 

Now each May morning round her tomb^ 

Te fiair, fresh flowrets strew ; 
So may your lorers scape his doom, 55 

Her hapless fate scape yon. 



XVL 
«mtb »Uto, 6mtb ViiSnt. 

TBAN8LATED FBOM THB BPANISH. 

Although the English are remarkable for the number and variety of 
their ancient ballads, and retain perhaps a greater fondness for these 
old simple rhapsodies of Uieir ancestors than most other nations, they 
are not the only people who have distinguished themselves by compo- 
sitions of tlus kind. The Spaniards have great multitudes of them, 
many of which are of the highest merit They call them in their 
lang^ge romanoe$y and have collected them into volumes under the 
titles of El RomanoerOy El CaneionerOj^ &c. Most of them relate to 
their conflicts with the Moors, and display a spirit of gallantry peculiar 
to that romantic people. But, of all the Spanish ballads, none exceed 
in poetical merit those inserted in a little Spanish History of the Civil 
Wan of OratMday describing the dissensions which raged In that last 
seat of Moorish empire, before it was conquered in the reig^ of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1491. In this History (or perhaps Ro- 
mance) a g^eat number of heroic songs are inserted, and appealed to 
as authentic vouchers for the truth of facts. In reality, the prose 
narrative seems to be drawn up for no other end, but to introduce and 
illustrate these beautiful pieces. 

The Spanish editor pretends (how truly I know not) that they are 
translations from the Arabic or Morisco language. Indeed, &om the 
plain, unadorned nature of the verse, and the native simplicity of the 
language and sentiment which runs through these poems, one would 
judge them to have been composed soon after the conquest of Granada 
above mentioned ; as the prose narrative in which they are inserted, 
was published about a century after. It should seem, at least, that 
they were written before the Gastilians had formed themselves so 
generally, as they have done since, on the model of tiie Tuscan poete, 
or had importai trom Italy that fondness for conceit and refinement| 

^ i. €. The ballad-fiinger 
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which has for near two centuries past so much infected the Spanish 
poetry, and rendered it so frequently affected and ohscore. 

As a specimen of the ancient Spanish manner, which yery much 
resembles that of our old English Wds and minstrels, the reader is 
desired candidly to accept the two following poems. They are g^ven 
from a small collection of pieces of this kind, which the Editor some 
years ago translated for his amusement when he was studying the 
Spanish langua^. As the first is a pretty close translation, to gratify 
the curious it is accompanied with the original. The metre is tlie 
same in all these old Spanish ballads : it is of the most simple con- 
struction, and is still used by the common people in their extempo- 
raneous songs, as we learn from Baretti's levels. It runs in short 
stanzas of four lines, of which the second and fourth alone correspond 
in their terminations ; and in these it is only required that the vowels 
should be alike, the consonants may be altogether different, as 

pone casa meten arcos 

noble calias muere gamo 

Tet has this kind of verse a sort of simple harmonious flow, which 
atones for the imperfect nature of the rhyme, and renders it not un- 
pleasing to the ear. The same flow of numbers has been studied in 
the following versions. The first of them is given from two different 
originals, both of which are printed in the Hist, de leu CitfUes ChierroM 
de Chanada, Madrid, 1694. One of them hath the rhymes ending in 
(M, the other in ia. It is the former of these that is here reprinted. 
They both of them begin with the same line, 

Rio verde, rio verde,* 

which could not be translated faithfully : 

Verdant river, verdant river, 

would have given an affected stiffness to the verse, the great merit of 
which is its easy simplicity ; and therefore a more simple epithet was 
adopted, though less poetical or expressive. 

* Literally Green river, green river. Rio Verde is said to be the name 
of a rivet in Spain ; which ought to have been attended to by the traas* 
later had he known it 
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* Sayavedra que lo ojera, 

Al More lK>lvio la oara ; 
Tirole el Mora una fleoha, 
Pero nonoa le aoertaba. 40 

* Hiriole Sayavedra 

De una heiida may mala : 
Mnerto oayo el renegado 
Sin poder hablar palabra. 

' Sayavedra fae cercado 45 

De mncha Mora canalla, 
T al cabo cayo alii mnerto 

De una mny mala lan9ada. 

* Don Alonso en este tiompo 

Bravamente peleava, 50 

T el cavallo le avian mnerto, 
T le tiene por mnralla. 

' Mas cargaron tantoB Moros 

Que mal le hieren y tratan : 
De la sangre, que peraia, 55 

Don Alonso se desmaya. 

' Al fin, al fin cayo muerto 

Al pie de un pena alta. 
Mnerto queiia Don Aloneo^ 

Etema fama ganara.' 60 



lake % lion tarns the wsmrior, 

Back he sends an angry glare ; 
Whizzing came the Moonsh jay^in, 

Vainljr whizzing thro' the air. 40 

Back the hero fall of fary 

Sent a deep and mortal woond : 
Instant sank the renegade 

Mate and lifeless on the groand. 

With a thousand Moors sorroonded, 45 

Brave Saayedra stands at bay ; 
Wearied ont bat never daanted, 

Gold at length the warrior lay. 

Near him fighting great Alonzo 

Stoat resists the paynim bands ; 50 

From his slaaghter'd steed dismounted 

Firm intrench'd behind him stands. 

Forions press the hostile squadron, 

Furious he repels their rage ; 
Loss of blood at length enfeebles : 55 

Who can war with thousands wage ! 

Where yon ruck the plain o'ershadows, 

Close beneath its foot retir'd, 
Fainting sunk the bleeding hero. 

And without a groan expir'd. 60 



*^* In the SpaDish original of the foregoing ballad follow a few more 
■tanzAS, but being of inferior merit were not translated. 

Benegado properly signides an apostate, but it is 8(»me times used to 
express an infidel in general ; as it beems to do above in ver. 21, &c. 

The image of the lion, &c., in ver. 87, is taken from the other Spanish 
oop7, the rhymes of which end in ia, Tiz. 

" Sayavedra, que lo oyera, 
Ccmo un leon rebolbia." 
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xvn. 

fllcan^or atCd Za^lia* 

A MOOBIBH TALI. 
DCITATED FBOM THE SPAHIBH. 

Fhe foregfoing version was rendered as literal as the natnxo of the twc 
Unguages would admit In the following a wider eompass hath becm 
taken. The Spanish poem that was chiefly had in view, is preserved 
in the same tiistory of the civil wars of Grauada, f. 22, and begins with 
these lines, 

'* Por la calle de sn dama 
Passeando se anda,*' &c- 

Softly blow the evening breezes, 

Softly falls the dews of night; 
Tender walks the Moor Alcanzor, 

Shnnning every glare of light. 

In yon palace lives fair Zaida, 5 

Whom he loves with flame so pure : 

Loveliest she of Moorish ladies ; 
He a young and noble Moor. 

Waiting for the appointed minute, 

Oft he paces to and fro ; 10 

Stopping now, now moving forwards. 

Sometimes quick and sometimes slow. 

Hope and fear alternate teaze him, 
Oft he sighs with heartfelt care.— 

See, fond youth, to yonder window 15 

Softly steps i^e timorous fair. 

Lovely seems the moon's fair lustre 

To the lost, benighted swain. 
When all silvery bright she rises. 

Gilding mountain^ grove, and plaiiL 20 
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Lovely seems the sun's full glory 

To the fainting seaman's eyes, 
When some horrid storm dispersing, 

O'er the wave his radiance flies. 

Bnt a thonsand times more lovely 25 

To her longing lover's sight, 
Steals half-seen the beanteons maiden 

Thro' the glimmerings of the night. 

Tip-toe stands the anxious lover, 

Whispering forth a gentle sigh : 30 

" Alia ^ keep thee, lovely lady : 

Tell me, am I doom'd to die ? 

^ Is it true, the dreadful story 

Which thy damsel tells my page, 
That, sednc'd by sordid riches, 35 

Thon wilt sell thy bloom to age ? 

" An old lord from Antiquera 

Thy stem father brings along ; 
But canst thou, inconstant ZaicUt, 

Thus consent my love to wrong ? 40 

" If 'tis true now plainly tell me. 

Nor thus trifle with my woes ; 
Hide not then from me IJie secret. 

Which the world so clearly knowa." 

Deeply sighed the conscious maiden, 45 

While the pearly tears descend : 
" Ah I my Lord, too true the story ; 

Here our tender loves must end. 

** Our fond friendship is discovered. 

Well are known our mutual vows ; 50 

All my friends are full of fury : 

Storms of passion shake the house. 

' Threats, reproaches, fears surroimd me ; 

My stem father breaks my heart ; 
^Ila knows how dear it costs me, 55 

Oenerous youth, from thee to part. 

ABa is the Mahometan lame of God. 

B 2 
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** Ancient wounds of hostile fury 
Long have rent our house and thine ; 

Why tbon did thy shining merit 

Win this tender heart of mine ? 60 

^ Well thou knoVst how dear I loVd tfaeo 

Spite of all their hateful pride, 
Tho' I fear'd my haughty father 

Ne'er would let me be thy bride. 

^ Well thou know'st what cruel chidings 65 

Oft I*ve from my mother borne ; 
What IVe suffered here to meet thee 

Still at eve and early mom. 

** I no longer may resist them ; 

All, to force my hand, combine ; 70 

And to-morrow to thy rival 

This weak frame I must resign. 

« Yet think not thy faithful Zaida 

Can survive so great a wrong ; 
Well my breaking heart assures me 75 

That my woes will not be long, 

" Farewell then, my dear Alcanzor ! 

Farewell too my life with thee I 
Take this scarf, a parting token ; 

When thou wear'st it think on me. 80 

" Soon, lov*d youth, some worthier maiden 

Shall reward thy generous truth ; 
Sometimes tell her how thy Zaida 

Died for thee in prime of youth." 

— To him all ajnaz'd, confounded, ^5 

Thus she did her woes impart : 
Deep he sigh'd, then cry'd, '< O Zaida I 

Do not, do not break my heart. 

'* Canst thou think I thus will lose thee ? 

Canst thou hold my love so small ? 90 

No I a thousand times I'll perish ! — 

My curst rival too shall £bI1. 
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** Canst thou, wilt thou yield thus to them ? 

O break forth, and fly to me ! 
This fond heart shall bleed to save thee, 95 

These fond arms shall shelter thee." 

'* 'Tis in vain, in vain, Alcanzor, 

Spies snrroimd me, bars secure; 
Scarce I steal this last dear moment, 

While my damsel keeps the door. 100 

** Hark, I hear my father storming 1 

Hark, I hear my mother chide ! 
I must go : farewell for ever I 

Gracious AUa be thy guide I " 
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BOOK IV. 



1. 

ViUI)wc}i of fllmaigne, 

A ballad made by one of the adherentB to Simon de Montfort Suf 
vf Loiceeter, soon after the battle of Le^es, which was fought May 14, 
1264,"— affords a curions specimen of ancient satire, and shows that ttie 
iborty assumed by the good people of this realm, of abasing their kings 
»nd princes at pleasure, is a privilege of very long standing. 

To render tms antique libel intelligible, the reeider is to understand 
that just before the battle of Lewes, which ptoTod so &tal to the 
interests of Henry III., the barons had offered his brother Bichard, King 
of the Romans, 30,0002. to procure a peace upon such tenns as would 
have divested Henry of all his regal power, and therefore the treaty 

E roved abortive. The consequences of that battle are well known : the 
ing. Prince Edward his 9on, his brother Bichard, and many of his 
friends, fell into the hands of their enemies ; while two great barons of 
the king's party, John, Earl of Warren, and Hugh Bigot, tlie king's 
Justiciary, had been glad to escape into France. 

In the Ist stanza the aforesaid sum of 80,0001 is alluded to ; but, 
with the usual misrepresentation of part^ malevolence, is asserted to 
have been the exorbitant demand of the kmg's brother. 

With regard to the 2nd stanza, the reader is to noto that Bichaid, 
along with the earldom of Cornwall, had the honours of WalUngford 
and Byre confirmed to him on his marriage with Sanchia, daughter of 
the Cbunt of Provence, in 1243. Windsor Castle was the chief fortress 
belonging to the king, and had been garrisoned by foreigners; a 
circumstance which furnishes out the burthen of each stanza. 

The 3rd stanza alludes to a remarkable circumstacjoe which happened 
on the day of the battle of Lewes. After the battle was lost, Bichaid, 
King of the Bomans, took refuge in a windmill, which he barricadoed* 
and maintained for some time against the barons, but in the evening 
was obliged to surrender. — See a very full account of this in the 
Chrtmiele of Mailroa, Oxon. 1684, p. 229. 

The 4th stanza is of obvious interpretation ; Bichard, who had been 
elected king of the Bomans in 1256, and had afterwards gone over to 
t»ke possession of his dignity, was in the year 1259 about to retom into 
England, when the barons raised a popular clamour, that he was bring- 
ing with him foreigners to overrun the kingdom : upon which he was 
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forced to dismiss almost all his followers, otherwise the barons would 
have opposed his landing. 

In the 5th stanza, the writer regrets the escape of the Earl of Warren ; 
and in the 6th and 7th stanzas, insinuates that, if he and 8ir Hugh 
Bigot once fell into the hands of their adversaries, Uiey should never 
more return home : a circumstance which fixes the date of this ballad ; 
for, in the year 1265, both these noblemen landed in South Wales, 
and the royal party soon after gained the ascendant — See Holinshed, 
Bapin, Ac 

The following is copied from a very ancient MS. in the British 
Museum. [Harl. MSS. 2253, s. 23.] This MS. is judged, from the 
peculiarities of the writing, to be not later than the time of Bichard II. ; 
th being everywhere expressed by the character p ; the y is pointed, 
after the Saxon manner, and the i hath an oblique stroke over it. 

Prefixed to this ancient libel on government was a small design, 
which the engraver intended should correspond with the subject. On 
the one side a Satyr (emblem of Petulance and Bidicule) is trampling 
on the ensigns of Boyalty ; on the other. Faction, under the mask of 
Liberty, is exciting Ignorance and Popular Bage to defoce (he royal 
image, which stands on a pedestal inscribed magna ohabta, to denote 
that the rights of the king, as well as those of the people, are founded 
on the laws ; and that to attack one, is in effect to aemclish both. 

SiTTBTH alle stille, ant herkneth to me ; 
The Eyng of Alemaigne, bi mi leaute, 
Thritti thonsent pound askede he 
For te make the pees in the oountre, 

Ant so he dude mors. 6 

Bichard, thah thou be ever trichard, 

Tricthen shalt thou never more. 

Bichard of Alemaigne, whil that he wes kying, 
He spende al is tresour open swyyyng, 
Haveth he nout of Walingford oferlyng, IC 

Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale to diTiig, 

Maugre Wyndesore, 
Bichard, thah thou be ever, &e* 

The Eyng of Alemaigne wende do ful wel. 
He saisede the mulne for a castel, IS 

With hare sharpe swerdes he grounde the stel^ 
He wende that the sayles were mangonel 

To helpe Wyndesore. 
Bichard, thah thou be ever, Ao 

Yn 2, kyn.]fS. 
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The Eyng of Alemaigiie gederede ys humtf SO 

Hakede him a castel of a miihie post, 
Wende with is pmde, ant is muchele bost^ 
Brohte from Alemayne mony sori goat 

To store Wyndeaore. 
Richard, thah thou be oyer, &o. 25 

By God, that is aboyen ous, he dude mnohe syime^ 
That lette passen oyer see the Erl of Wazyxme : 
He hath robbed Engelond, the morea, ant th fen&ey 
The gold, ant the aelyer, and y-boren henne. 

For loye of Wyndeeore. 30 

Richard, thah thou be oyer, fto. 

Sire Bimond de Monntfort hath snore bi ys ohyn, 
Heyede he non here the Erl of Waryn, 
• Shnld he neyer more oome to is yn, 

. Ne with sheld, ne with spere, ne with other gyn, S5 

To help of Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah then be oyer, &o. 

Sire Simond de Monfort hath snore bi ys cop, 
Heyede he non here Sire Hne de Bigot : 
Al he shnlde grante here twelfinoneui soot 40 

Shnlde he neyer more with his sot pot 

To helpe Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thon be oyer, &o. 

Be the Inef, be the loht, Sire Edward, 
Thou shalt ride sporeles o thy lyard 45 

Al the ryhte way to Doyere-ward, 
Shalt thon neyer more breke foreward ; 

Ant that reweth sore 
Edward, thon dudest as a shreward, 

Forsoke thyn emes lore. 50 

Richard, &c 

V. 40, g'te here. MS. •'. e. grant their. Vide Qlos. 
V. 44, this stanza was omitted in the former e<litiosf» 

*«* This ballad will rise in its imporlauoe with the reader, when he 
Andfl that it is even believed to have oooasioned a law in our Statute- 
Book, yiz. ^ Against slanderons reports or tales^ to cause discord betwixt 
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king and people." — Westm. Primer^ o. zxxiy. anno 3 Edw. L Tbat 
it had tbi8 effect, is the opinion of an emineut writer. — See Ohaervationa 
upon the Statutes, &c., 4to, nd edit. 17b6, p. 71. 

However, in the Harl. Collection may oe found other satirical and 
defamatory rhymes of the same age, that might have their share in 
•ontributiug to this first law against libels. 



IL 

We have here an early attempt at Elegy. Edward I. died July 7, 1307, 
in the 35th year of his reign, and 69th of his age. This poem appears 
to have been composed soon after his death. According to the modes 
of thinking peculiar to those times, the writer dwells more upon his 
devotion, than his skill in government ; and pays le«s attention to the 
martial and political abilities of this great monarch, in which he had 
no equal, than to some little weaknesses of superstition, which he had 
in common with all his contemporaries. The king had in the decline 
of life vowed an expedition to the Holy Land ; out finding his end 
approach, he dedicated the sum of 32,0002. to the maintenance of a 
large body of knights (140 say historians, 80 says our poet), who were 
to carry his heart with them into Palestine. This dying command of 
the king was never performed. Our poet, with the honest prejudices of 
an Englishman, attributes this failure to the advice of the Mng of 
France, whose daughter Isabel, the young monarch, who succeeded, 
immediately married. But the truth is, Edward and his destructive 
favourite, Piers Gaveston, spent the money upon their pleasures. To 
do the greater honour to the memory of his hero, our poet puts his 
eloge in the mouth of the Pope, with the same poetic licence as a more 
modem bard would have introduced Britannia, or the Genius of Europe, 
pouring forth his praises. 

This antique elegy is extracted from the same MS. volume as the 
preceding article ; is found with the same peculiarities of writing and 
orthography ; and, though written at near the distance of half a cen- 
tury, contains little or no variation of idiom : whereas the next following 
poem, by Chaucer, which was probably written not more than 50 or 
60 years after this, exhibits ahnost a new language. This seems to 
countenance the opinion of some antiquaries, that this g^reat poet made 
considerable innovations in his mother tongue, and introduced many 
terms and new modes of speech from other languages. 

Alls, that beoth of hnerte trewe, 

A Btounde herkneth to my song 
Of duel, that Deth hath diht us newe, 

That xnaketh me syke, ant sorewe among ; 
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IV. 

Cj^f Cumammt of Cottnd^am;^ 

OB, TBI WOOKINO, WIVNINO. AND WEDDIKQ OF TIBBB, TBI BBiT*S 

DATOHTSB THKBS. 

It does honour to the good penae of this nation, that while all Europt 
waa captivated with the bewitching charms of chivalry and zomanoe^ 
two of our writers in the rudest times could see through the fidse glare 
tliat surrounded them, and discover whatever was absurd in them Doth. 
Chaucer wrote his Rtiyme of Sir Thopas in ridicule of the latter; and 
in the following poem we have a himiorous burlesque of the former. 
Without pretending to decide whether tlio institution of chivalry was 
upon the whole useful or pernicious in the rude ages, a question that 
has lately employed many good writers,' it evidently encouraged a 
vindictive spirit, and gave such force to the custom of duelling, that 
there is little hope of its being abolished. This, together with the 
fatal consequences which often attended the diversion of the Tuma- 
ment, was sufficient to render it obnoxious to the graver part of mankind. 
Accordingly the Gliurch early denounced its censures against it, and 
the State was often prevailed on to attempt its suppression. But £Enhion 
and opinion are superior to authority : and the proclamations against 
tilting were as little regarded in those times as the laws against duel- 
ling are in these. This did not escape the discernment of our poet, 
who easilv perceived that inveterate opinions must be attacked by other 
weapons besides proclamations and censures ; he accordingly made use 
of the keen one of Ridioile. With this view he has here introduced 
with admirable humour a parcel of clowns, imitating all the solemnities 
of the Tourney. Hrre we have the regular challenge — ^the appointei 
day — the lady for the prize — the formal preparations — the display of 
armour — the scutcheons and devices — the oaths taken on entering the 
jists — the various accincnts of tlie encounter — the victor leading off the 
prize — and the magnificent ft^asting — with all the other solemn fopperies 
that usually attended the pompous turuament And how acute^ tiie 
sharpness of the autlior^s humour must have been felt in those days, we 
may learn from what we can perceive of its keenness now, when time 
has so much blunted the edge of his ridicule. 

The Turnament of Tottenham was first printed from an ancient MS. 
in 1631, 4to, by the Rev. Wi.ilhem Bed well, rector of Tottenham, who 
was one of the translators of the Bible. Ue tells us it was written by 
Gilbert Pilkington, tliouj^ht to have been sometime parson of the same 
parish, and author of another piece, entitled Passio Domini Jesu ChrisH. 

* It has been thought that this ballad is a burlesque upon the old 
feudal custom of marrying an heiress to a knight who should vanquish all 
his opponents, at a solemn assembly holden for that purpose. (See Oentle- 
man^s Magazine for July, 1794, p. 613.) — Editor. 

* See [Mr. Kurd's] Letters on Chivalry, 8vo, 1762 Memoire de la 
Chevalerie, par M. de la Curne des Palais, 1759, 2 tom. 12mo, &c. 
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Bed well) who was eminently skilled in the Oriental and other languaget* 
appears to have been but little conversant with the ancient wriiBrs 
in his own ; and he so little entered into the spirit of the poem he was 
publishing, that he contends for its being a serious narrative of a real 
event, and thinks it must have been written before the time of F \ward 
III., because tumaments were prohibited in tliat reign. " I ao verily 
believe," says he, *' that this Turnament was acted before this proclama- 
tion of King Edward. For how durst any to attempt to do that, 
although in sport, which was so straightly forbidden, both by the 
civill and ecclesiasticall power ? For although they fought not witli 
lances, yet, as our author sayth, * It was no children's game.' And 
what would have become of him, thinke you, which should have slayne 
unother in this manner of j easting? Would he not, trow you, have 
been hanged for it in earnest i yea, and have bene buried like a doggei*' 
It is, however, well known that tumaments were in use down to tha 
reign of Elizabeth. 

In the former editions of this work, Bedwell's copy was reprinted 
here, with some few conjectural emendations ; but as Bedwell seemed 
to have reduced the orthography at least, if not the phraseology, to the 
standard of his own time, it was with great pleasure that the Editor 
was informed of an ancient MS. copy preservoil in the Museum [Harl. 
MSS. 5396], which appeared to have been transcribed in the reign of 
King Henry YI., about 1456. This obliging information the Editor 
owed to the friendship of Thomas Tyrwhitt, Euq., and he has clueCy 
followed that more authentic transcript, improved however by soiiia 
leadings horn Bedwell's book. 

Of all thes kene conqnerours to carpe it were kjnde 
Of fele feyztyng folk ferly we fynde ; 
The Turnament \)f Totenham have we in mynde ; 
It were harme sycb haraynes were holden byhyude, 

In story as we rede 6 

Of Hawkyn, of Herry, 
Of Tomkyn, of Terry, 
Of them that were dnghty 
And stal worth in dode. 

It befel in Totenham on a dere day, 10 

Ther was mad a shurtyng be the hy-way ; 
Theder com al the men of the contray. 
Of Hyssylion, of Hy-gate, and of UaJLenaj, 
And all the swete swynkers : 

Ther h<ipped Hawkyn, 16 

Ther daunsed Dawkyn, 
Ther trumped Tomkjrn, 

And fdl were trewe drjukenL 
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For no ' spondingB ' thay had roared. 
When joly Gjb saw bar thare. 
Ho gyrd so hys gray mare, 
* That Bcho lote a fowkin ' fitre 

At tho rereward. 90 

" 1 wow t<> Go<l," quoth Horry, ** I schal not lefe behynde; 
May I nicto wyth Bernard on Bayard the Uynde. 
Ich mail kopo hym out of my wynde, 
For whatsoovor that ho bo, before me I fynde, 

I wot I schall hym grove." 95 

" Wolo sayd," quoth Hawkyn, 
" And I wow," quoth Dawkyn, 
" May I mete wyth Tomkyn, 

Hys flaylo I schal hym reye.'* 99 

'* I mako a tow," quoth Hud, " Tyb, son schal then se, 
Whych of all thys bacholery * granted ' is the gre. 
I sohal sconifot thaym all, for the loye of the ; 
In what place so I come thay schal haye dout of me, 
Myn annes ar so clero : 

I here a rcddyl, and a rake, 105 

Foudred wyth a brenand drake. 
And three cantells of a cake 
In ycha comere." 

** I vow to God/* quoth Hawkyn, " yf * I ' haye the gowt, 
Al that I fyude in the felde 'thrustand' here abonte, 110 
Have I twyes or thryes redyn thurgh the route, 
In ycha stede ther thay me se, of me thay schal have 
doute. 
When I begyn to play. 

1 make avowe that I ne schall, 
But yf Tybbe wyl me call, 116 

Or I be thryes don fall, 
Byzt onys com away." 

V. 86, no catel [perhaps chatet] thej had spared. MS. 
V. 89, Then . . . faucon. MS. V. 101, grant. MS. V. 109, 

yf he have. MS. Y. 110, the MS. literally has th\ sand here. 
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Then sayd Terry, and swore be hys crede : 
" Saw thou never yong boy forther hys body bede, 
For when thay fyzt feistest and most ar in drede, 120 

I schall take Tyb by the hand and hur away lede. 
I am armed at the full ; 

In myn armys I here wele 
A doz trogh and a pele, 

A sadyll wythout a panell, 125 

Wyth a fles of woll." 

** I make a tow," quoth Dudman, and swor be the stra, 
" Whyls me ys left my * mare/ thou gets hurr not sw* , 
For scho ys wele schapen and lizt as the rae, 
Ther is no capul in thys myle befor hur schal ga. 130 

Sche wul ne nozt begyle ; 

Sche wyl me here, I dar say, 
On a Ifuig somerys day, 
Fro Hyssylton to Hakenay, 

Nozt other half myle." 135 

" I make a vow,** quoth Perkyn, " thow speks of cold rost, 
I schal wyrch * wyselyer * wiljiout any host. 
Five of the best capulys that ar in thys ost, 
I wot I schal thaym wynno, and bryng thaym to my cost, 
And here I grant thaym Tybbe. 14C 

Wele boyes here ys he. 
That wyl fyzt and not fle. 
For I am in my jolyte, 

Wyth so forth, Gybbe.*' 

When thay had ther vowes made, furth can thay hie, 145 
Wyth flayles and homes and tnuipes mad of tre. 
Ther were all the bachelerys of that centre : 
Thay were dyzt in aray, as thaymselfes wold be. 
Thayr baners were fnl bryzt. 

Of an old rotten fell ; 150 

The cheveron of a plow-mell, 
And the schadow of a bell, 

* Quartred ' wyth the mono lyst. 

V. 128, merth. MS. V. 137, swyselior. MS. V. 146, flailes, aL<i 
karmsse. P.O. V. 151, The chiefe. P.C. V. 153, Poudred. Mii. 
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I wot yt ' was ' no chylder game whan tliay togcdyr met, 
^^llOQ icba froko in the feld on hys feloy bet, 155 

ADd layd on sty fly, for nothyng wold thay 1^ 
Aud fogbt ferly fast, tyll ther horaee 8 wet. 
And few wordy r spoken. 

Thor were flayles al so slatred, 
Ther were scheldys al to flatred, 160 

BoUys and dysches al to schatred. 
And many hedys biokyn. 

Ther was clynkyng of cart-sadelys, and olatteryng of oumes ; 
Of fele fre^rs in tiie feld brokyn wtte their fimnes ; 
Of sum were the hedys brokyn, of sum the brayn-pannes. 
And yll were thay besene or thay went thanns, 166 

Wyth swyppyng of swepyls. 

Thay were so wery for-foght, 
Thay myzt not fyzt mare oloft. 
But cropod about in the * croft,' 170 

As thay were croked crepyls. 

Perkyn was so wery, that he b^an to loute : 
'* Help, Hud, I am ded in thys ylk rowte ; 
An hers, for forty pens, a gode and a stoute, 
That I may lyztly come of my noye oute. 175 

For no cost wyl I spare." 
He styrt up as a snayle. 
And hent a capul be the tayle. 
And * reft * Dawkin hys flayle, 

And wan there a mare. 180 

Perkyn wan five, and Hud wan twa. 
Glad and blythe thay ware that thay had don sa ; 
Thay wold have tham to Tyb, and present hur with tha ; 
The CapuUs were so wery that thay myzt not ga. 

But styl gon thay stond. 185 

" Alas ! " quoth Hudde, " my joyo I lose : 
Mee had lever then a ston of chese 
That dere Tyb had al these, 

And wyst it were my sond." 

V. 154, yt ys. MS. V. 168, The boyes were. MS. V. 170, craped 

then about ia the croft, MS. V. 179, rast. M& V. 185. staad. MSw 
V. 189, sand. MS. 
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Perkyn tnmyd hym about in that ych thrang ; 190 

Among those wery boyes he wrest and he wrang, 
He threw tham doun to the erth, and thrast tham amang, 
When he saw Tyrry away wyth Tyb fang, 
And after hym ran. 

Off his horse he hym drogh, 195 

And gaf hym of hys flayl inogh. 
" We te he I " quoth Tyb, and lugh : 
" Ye er a dughty man." 

* Thus ' thay tugged and rugged, tyl yt was nere nyzt. 
All the wyves of Totenham came to see that syzt 200 

Wyth wyspes and kexis and ryschys there lyzt. 
To fetch hom ther husbandes that were tham trouth plyzt. 
And some brozt gret harwos, 

Ther husbandes hom to fetch, 
Som on dores, and sum on hech, 205 

Sum on hyrdyllys, and som on crech, 
And sum on whele-barows. 

Thay gaderyd Perkyn about * on ' everych syde. 
And grant hym ther * the gre,' the more was hys pryde. 
Tyb and he wyth gret * mirth * homeward con thay ryde, 
And were al nyzt togedyr tyl the mom tyde. 211 

And thay ' to church went.' 

So wele hys nedys he has sped. 
That dere Tyb he ' hath ' wed ; 
The pray se-f oik, that hur led, 215 

Were of the Tumament. 

To that ylk fest com many for the nones ; [stonys ; 

Some oome hyphalte, and some trippand ' thither on the 
Sum a staf in hys hand, and sum two at onys ; 
Of sum where the hedes broken, of some the schulder bonys. 
With sorrow come thay thedyr. 221 

V. 190, ilk throng. P.O. V. 199, Thys. MS. V. 204, hom for to 

fetch. MS. V. 208, about everych side. MS. V. 209, the ffre, is 

wanting in MS. V. 210, mothe. MS. V. 212, And thay ifere 

assent. MS. V. 214, had wed MS. V. 215, Th* cheefemen. p.c 

v. 218, t.ippand on. MS. 
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Wo was Hawkyn, wo was Herrj, 
Wo was TomkyD, wo was Terry, 
And so was all the bachelaiy, 

When thay met togedyr. 225 

' At that fest thay wcr scrryd with a ryche aray : 

Every fyve and fyve had a cokenay. 

And so thay sat in jolyte al the long day ; 

And at the last thay went to bed witii fol gret deray. 

Mekyl myrth was them among : 230 

In every oomer of the hons 
Was melody delycyons, 
For to here preoyua, 
Of six menys song.' 

' In the former impressions, this concluding stanxa was only girw 
from Bed weirs printed edition; but it is here copied from the old MS. 
wherein it has been since found, separated from the rest of the poem by 
soveral pages of a money-account, and other heterogeneous matter. 

' Six-men's song, •'. e. a song for six Voices. So Shakspeare uses Three- 
man song-men, in his Winter's Taley act iii. sc 3, to denote men that could 
^ing Catches composed for three Voices. Of this sort are Weelkes's 
Madrigals mentioned below, book y. song 9. So again Shakspeare has 
Three-men beetle; i. tf. a beetle or rammer workd by three men.—- 2 
Hen. IV, act i. sc 3. 
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Moro'd tolo of T}t€ Serjeant^ &0n which was written ahoat that time, 
tiieru appears a tuniieiieM (if rhythmuB and orthography, and a yerr near 
afHiiity of wonlti liiid phnrneD, with those of this hallaa. But this rea* 
HuniiiK is not concluyive ; ff)r if Sir Thomas More made this baUad his 
tuodt'l, u8 is Vfry likely, that will aooonnt for the sameness of measure, 
and in some n*it'{icot fur that of words and phrases, even though this 
liad been writtfii lon^ liefure ; and, as for tne orthography, it is well 
known that ttio old printers reduced that of most books to the standard 
of tlieir own times. Indfvd, it is hardly probable that an antiquary 
like Amoldo would have inserted it among his historioal Oollections, 
if it had bt*cn then a modem piece ; at least, he would haye been apt 
to hiivo named its author. But to show how little can be inferred fh>m 
u res(*mblance of rhy thmus or style, the Editor of these yolumes has in 
his ancient folio MS. a poem on the ylctory of Flodden-fldd, written in 
the siimu numbers, with the same alliterations, and in orthography, 
phraseology, and style nearly resembling the Ftaioiu of Pierce PUrwman, 
which are yet known to haye been composed aboye 160 years before 
that battle. As this poem is a great curiotdty, we shall giye a few ot 
the introductory lines : 

** Grant, gracious God, grant me this time. 
That I may 'say, or I cease, thy selven to please ; 
And Mary his mother, that maketh this world ; 
And all the seemlie saints, that sitten in heaven ; 
I will cjirpe of kings, that conquered full wide. 
That dwelled in this land, that was alyes noble ; 
Heni*y the seventh, that soveraigne lord," &c. 

With regard to the date of the following ballad, we haye taken a 
middle course, neitlier placed it so high as Wanley and Prior, nor quite 
so low as the editor of the Prolusions : we should have followed the 
latter in dividing every other line into two, but that the whole would 
then have taken up more room than could be allowed it in this yolume. 

" Be it ryght or wrong, these men among 

On women do complayne,^ 
Affyrmynge this, how that it is 

A labour spent in vayne 
To loye them wele, for neyer a dele 6 

They love a man agayne : 
For late a man do what he can 

Theyr fiEiYour to attayne, 

Ver. 2, woman. Prolusions, and Mr. West's copy. 

* My fiiend, Mr. Farmer, proposes to read the first lines thus, is a 
Latinism : 

B<» it right or wrong, 'tis men among. 
On women to complayne. 
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Yet yf a newe do them persiie, 

Theyr first true lover than 10 

Labonreth for nought, for from her thought 

He is a banyshed man." 

'* I say nat nay, but that all day 

It is bothe writ and sayd, 
That womans faith is, as who sayth, 15 

All utterly decayd ; 
But neverthelesse, ryght good wytn^sse 

In this case might be layd, 
That they love true, and continue : 

Eecorde the Not-browne Mayde ; 20 

Which, when her love came, her to prove, 

To her to make his mone, 
Wolde nat depart, for in her hart 

She loved but hym alone." 

*^ Than betwaine us late us dyscus 25 

What was all the manere 
Betwayne them two ; wie wyll also 

Tell all the payne and fere 
That she was in. Nowe I begyn, 

Bo that ye me answ^re : 30 

Wherefore all ye that present be, 

I pray you gyve an ere. 
I am the knyght, I come by nyght, 

As secret as I can, 
Sayinge * Alas I thus standeth the case, 85 

I am a banyshed man.' " 

SHE. 

** And I your wyll for to fulfyll 

In this wyll nat refuse, 
Trustying to shewe, in word^s fewe. 

That men have an yll use, 40 

(To theyr own shame), women to blame. 

And causelesse them accuse : 
Therfore to you 1 answere nowe, 

All women to excuse, — 

V. 11, her, •'.«. their. 
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8IIB. 

" Thongh it be songe of old uid yonge 

That I sholde be to blame, 110 

Theyra be the charge that speke so large 

In hurtyngo of my name. 
For I wyll prove that faythfulle love 

It is aevoyd of shame. 
In your dystrosse and hevynosse, 115 

To part with you the same ; 
And sure all tho that do not so, 

True lovers are they none ; 
Fur in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone." 120 

HB. 

** I counceyle you remember howe 

It is no maydens lawe, 
Nothynge to dout, but to renne out 

To wode with an outlawe. 
For ye must there in your hand here 125 

A bowe, redy to drawe, 
And as a thefe thus must you lyve, 

Ever in drede and awe ; 
Wherby to you grete harme myght growe ; 

Yet had I lever than 130 

That I had to the grene wode go 

Alone, a banyshcd man.*' 

SHE. 

'^ I thinke nat nay ; but, as ye say, 

It is no maydens lore ; 
But love may make me for your sake, 135 

As I have sayd before, 
To come on foto, to hunt and shote 

To gete us mote in store ; 
For so that I your company 

May have, 1 aske no more ; 140 

V. 117, To shewe all. Pro!, and Mr. V/. V. 133, I say nat. Frol 

and Mi. W. V. 138, and store. Camb. copj. 
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From which to part, it maketh my hart 

As colde as ony stone: 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you fdone." 

HB. 

'^ For an outlawe this is the lawe, 145 

That men hym take and bynde, 
Without pyt6 hanged to be, 

And waver with the wynde. 
If I had nede, (as God forbede I », 

What rescons could ye fynde ? 160 

Forsoth, I trowe, ye and your bowe 

For fere wolde drawe behynde : 
And no mervayle ; for lytell avayle 

Were in your counceyle than ; 
Wherefore I wyll to the grene wode go 166 

Alone, a banyshed man/' 

SHE. 

" Byght wele knowe ye that women be 

But feble for to fyght ; 
No womanhede it is indede, 

To be bolde as a knyght. 160 

Yet in such fere yf that ye were. 

With enemyes day or nyght, 
I wolde withstande, with bowe in hande, 

To greve them as I myght. 
And you to save, as women have, 165 

From deth ' men ' many one : 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone." 

HE. 

" Yet take good hede ; for ever I drede 

That ye coude nat sustayne 170 

The thomie wayes, the dope val^ies, 
The snowe, tiie frost, the rayne, 

v. 150, socours. Prol. and Mr. W. V. 162, and night. Camb. 

eopy. v. 164, to helpe ye with my myght. Prol. and Mr. W. 

V. 172, frost and rayne, Mr. W. 
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Tho colde, the hete ; for, dry or weto. 

Wo most lodgo on the playne ; 
And U8 above none other rofe 175 

But a brako bnsh or twayne , 
Which 80U0 eholde greye joo, I beleyOi 

And yo wolde gladly than 
That 1 had to the grene wode go 

Alone, a banyshed man." 18C 

SHE, 

** Syth I haye here bene partyn^ 

With you of joy and blysse, 
I must also parto of your wo 

Endure, as reson is ; 
Yet am I sure of one plesure, 185 

And shortoly, it is this : 
That whore ye be, me semeth, pard^, 

I coudo nat fare amysse. 
Without moro speche, 1 you beseche 

That we were sone agone ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 190 

I love but you alone." 

HE. 

" If ye go thyder, ye must consyder 

When ye have lust to dyne, 
There shall no mete be for you gete, 195 

Nor drinke, here, ale, ne wyne ; 
No shet^s clcne to lye betwene, 

Made of threde and twyne ; 
None other house but loves and bowes 

To cover your hod and myne. 200 

O myne harte swete, this evyll dy^te 

Sholde make you pale and wan : 
Wherfore I wyll to the grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man." 

V. 174, Ye must. Prol. V. 189, shortlej gone. Prol. and Mr. W 

V. 196, Nevther bere. Prol. and Mr. W. V. 201. Lo myn. Mr W. 
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SHE. 

* Among the wylde dere such an aroUre 201 

As men say that ye be 
Ne may nat fayle of good yitayle, 

Where is so grete plenty ; 
And water clere of the ryv^re 

Shall be full swete to me, 210 

With which in hole I shall ryght wele 

Endure, as ye shall see ; 
And or we go, a bedde or two 

I can provyde anone; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 216 

I love but you alone." 

HB. 

*^ Lo, yet before, ye must do more, 

y f ye wyll go with me, 
As cut your here up by your ere, 

Your kyrtel by the kne ; 220 

With bowe in hande, for to withstande 

Your enemyes, yf node be ; 
And this same nyght, before day-lyght» 

To wode-warde wyll I fle ; 
Yf that ye wyll all this fulfiU, 225 

Do it shortely as ye can : 
Els wyll I to the grene wode go 

Alone, a banyshed man." 

8HB. 

** I shall as nowe do more for yon 

Than longeth to womanhedey 280 

To shorte my here, a bow to here, 

To shote in tyme of nede. 
my swete mother, before all other, 

For yon I have most drede ! 

V. 207. May ye nat fkyle. Prol. lb. May nat fayle. Mr W. 

V. 219, above your ere. Prol. V. 220, abore the kne. Prol. and 

Mr. W. y. 22S, the same. ProL and Mr. W. 

VOL, I. T 
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But nowe, adne ! I moai ensne 2do 

Whoro fortune doth me lede. 
All this mark ye ; now let U8 fle ; 

The day cometh fitst upon ; 
For in my mvnde, of all mankynde 

I loYo but you alone." 240 

HI. 

** Nay, nay, nat so : ye shall nat go; 

And I shall tell ye why ; 

You appetyght is to be lyght 

Of loyo, I wole espy : 
For lyke as ye have sayed to me, 245 

In lyke wyse, hardely. 
Ye wolde answ^re, whosoever it were, 

In way of company. 
It is sayd of olde, Sone bote, sone colde, 

And so is a womdn ; 250 

Wherfore I to the wode wyll go 

Alone, a banyshed man. 



" Yf ye take hede, it is no nede 

Such wordes to say by me ; 
For oft ye prayed, and longe assayed, 255 

Or I you loved, pard^. 
And though that I of auncestry 

A barons daughter be. 
Yet have you proved howe I you loved, 

A squyer of lowe degr^ ; 260 

And ever shall, whatso befall, 

To dy therfore * anone ; 
For in my niynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone." 

V. 251, For I must to the grene wode go. Prol. and Mr. W. V 253, 

yet 18. Camo. copy : perhaps for yt is. V. 262, dy with him. 

Editor's MS. 

' I. «. ft r this cause ; thonsh I were to die for having lored you. 
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HE. 

* A barons chylde to be begylde 265 

It were a cursed dede ! 
To be feUwe with an outlawe, 

Aknigbty Gbd forbede I 
Yet beter were the pore squy^re 

Alone to forest yede, 27C 

Than ye sholde say another day, 

That by my cursed dede 
Te were betrayed ; wherfore, good mayd, 

The best rede that I can 
Is that I to the grene wode go « 275 

Alone, a banyshed man.'' 
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^ Whatever befall, I never shall 

Of this thyng you upbrayd ; 
But yf ye go, and leve me so, 

Than have ye me betrayd. 280 

Bemember you wele, howe that ye dele, 

For yf ye, as ye sayd, 
Be so unkynde to leve behynde 

Your love, the Not-Browne Mayd, 
Trust me truly, that I shall dy, 285 

Sone after ye be gone ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone." 

HB. 

'* Yf that ye went, ye sholde repent, 

For in ihe forest nowe 290 

I have purvayed me of a mayd, 

Whom I love more than you : 
Another fayr^re than ever ye were, 

I dare it wele avowe ; 
And of you bothe echo sholde be wrothe 295 

With other, as I trowe. 

V. 278, ovtbrayd. ProL and Mr. W. V. 282, ye be as. Prol. and 

Mr. W. V. 283, Te were onkjnde to \tw% me behyode. Prol. and Mr. W. 
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376 TSB myr-Biowvi ii4T». 

It were m jne eae io lyre in peae ; 

So wyll I, yf I cftn ; 
Wberfore I to the wode wjU go 

^one, a banyihod man. 300 



<* Though in the wode I nndyntode 

Yc had a paramour, 
All this may nought remore my thooc^t, 

But that I wyll be your; 
And she shall fynde me soil and l^yndoi 905 

And courteys every hour, 
Glad to f ulfyll all that she wyll 

Conmiaonde me^ to my power ; 
For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

* Of them I wolde be one/ 810 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone." 



^ Myne own dere love, I se the proTe 

lliat ye be kynde and true ; 
Of mayde and wyfe, in all my lyfe 815 

The best that ever I knewe. 
Be mery and glad, be no more sad, 

The case is chaunged newe ; 
For it were rathe, that for your truthe 

Ye sholde haye cause to rewe. 820 

Be nat dismayed : whatsoeyer I sayd 

To you, whan I began, 
I wyll nat to the grene wode go ; 

I am no banyshed man." 

SHE. 

^ These tydings be more gladd to me 825 

Than to be made a queue, 
Yf I were sure they sholde endure ; 

But is often sene, 

V. 310, So the Editor's MS. All the printed copies retd, 

Tet wold I be that one. 
V. 815. of all. Prol. and Mr. W. Y. 825» gladder. Prol. and Mr W 
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Whan men wjll breke promyse, they speke 

The word^s on the splene. 330 

Te shape some wyle me to begyle, 

And stele from me, I wene ; 
Than were the case worse than it was, 

And I more wo-begone ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde 335 

I love but yon alone." 

HB. 

" To shall nat node farther to drede . 

I wyll nat dyspara^ge 
Yon, (God defend I) syth ye descend 

Of so grete a lynkge. 840 

Now undyrstande, to Westmarlande, 

Which is myne herytage, 
I wyll you brynge, and with a rynge, 

By way of maryage, 
I wyll yon take, and lady make, 345 

As shortely as I can : 
Thus have you won an erlys son. 

And not a banyshed man." 

AUTHOB. 

Here may ye se, that women be 

In love meke, kynde, and stable : 350 

Late never man reprove them than, 

Or call them variable ; 
But rather pray God that we may 

To them be comfortable. 
Which sometyme proveth such as he loveth, 355 

Yf they be charytable. 
For syth men wolde that women sholde 

Be meke to them each one, 
Moche more ought they to God obey, 

And serve but hym alone. 360 

V. 340, grete lynyage. Prol. and Mr. W. V. 347, Then hare. Prol. 

V. 348, And no banyshed. Prol. and Mr. W. V. 352, This line wanting 
In Prol. and Mr. W. V. 365, proved— loved. Prol. and Mr. W. 

lb. as loreth. Camb. V. 357, Forsoth. Prol. and Mr. W. 
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VIL 
a Sairt bp t|^ tf«fl Slibcrtf. 

I lit- Kiiiialilr lieht in which the chaneterof Anthony WldTilla, tht 
L' ilia lit F^irl Uivi-ns has been plac'ed bj the elegant author of tiie 
/ 'attihHjur of SoliU irwCtfTf, interests on in whatever lUl from his pen. 
It ia |'>^•^unl(Hl, thorfforu, that the insertioin of this little soimet will 
hi- imnloncd, though it ahmild not be foond to haTe mueh poetical 
I III Tit. 't w the only original poem known of that nohlemaa's; his 
III! in* viitiiiiiiiioiui works be'ng oiily translations. And if we eonaider 
tliiit it wan writ ten during his cruel confinement in Pomfret Gastle, a 
vlxtrt tiiiio l)efnre his execntion in 14f<8, it eives us a ftoe pictoie of 
ihr niiiiiKMuro and utnuiinesB with which this stent earl beheld his 
upprnaching fato. 

Thitf Ijollad wo owe to Rouse, a contemporary historian, who seems 
to hnvi* copied it from the earl's own handwriting. In temmt, says 
this writer, incareeratitmii affwl Pontem-fraetttm eaidU wmm Balbt ta 
nHqlicii, ut mihi moiiitratum ett^ quod mbaequihur tmb hi§ vnbi»: ^um 
tD()at mu€|ing, &o. Bo«$L—HuL 8vo, 2d edit p. 2ia In Boose the 
i«i-<i)iul stnnza, &e., is imperfect, but the defects are here sapidied fiom 
a innrt' ]R>rfect cony, pnnted in "Ancient Songs^ foim the Time of 
K. Heiin- III. to tlio Revolution,'' p. 87. 

Thin little piece, which perhaps ought rather to haTC been printed 
in stanzas of eight short lines, is written in imitat'on of a poem of 
( hauccr's, that wiU be found in Urry's edit. 1721, p. 555, banning 
tLus : 

** Alone walkyng. In thought plainyng, 
And sore sighyng, All desolate. 
My remembrying Of my lyring 
My death wishyng Both erly and late. 

** Infortunate Is so my fate 

That wote ye what, Out of mesure 
My life I hate ; Thus desperate 
In such pore estate, Doe I endure," Ac. 

SvMWHAT musyng, And more momyng^ 
In remembring The nnstydfastnes ; 

This world being Of such whelyng, 
Me contrarieng, What may I gesse? 

I fere dowtles, Bemcdiles, 8 

Is now to sese My wofoll channoe. 

[For nnkyndness, Withouten less, 
And no redress. Me doth avannoey 



oupm's ASSAULT, 279 

Wiib displesaunce, To my grevannce, 

And no suraunce Of remedy.] 10 

Lo in this traunoe, Now in snbstannce, 
Such is my dawnce, Wyllyng to dye. 

Me thynkys truly, Bowndyn am I, 

And that gretly, To be content : 
Seyng playnly, Fortune doth wry 15 

All contrary From myn entent. 

My lyff was lent Me to on intent, 
Hytt is ny spent. Welcome fortune t 

But I ne went Thus to be shent, 

But sho hit ment ; Such is her won. 20 

V'er. 15, That fortune. Rossi Hist. V. 19, went, i, e, weened. 



vm. 

The reader will think that infant Poetry grew apace between the 
times of Bivers and Vaux, though nearly contemporaries, if the 
folio ving song id the composition of that Sir Nicholas (afterwards 
Lord) Vaux, who was the shining ornament of the court of Henry YIL, 
and died in the year 1523. 

And yet to this lord it is attributed by Futtenham, in his Art of Eng. 
Foesie, 1589, 4to, a writer commonly well informed : take the passage 
at large. '^ In this figure [Oounterfait Action] the Lord Nicholas 
Vaux, a noble gentleman and much delighted in vulgar making, and a 
man otherwise of no great learning, but having herein ft nmrvelous 
facUitie, made a dittie representing the Battayle aud Assault of 
Cupide, 80 excellently well, as for the gallant and propre application of 
his fiction in every part, I cannot ol oose but set downe tne greatest 
part of his ditty, for in truth it cannot be amended, ' When Cupid 
scaled/ &c." p. 200. For a farther account of Nicholas Lord Vaux, 
bee Mr. Walpole's Noble Authors, vol. i. 

The following copy is printed from the first edit, of 8urre\f$ Poems^ 
ir)57, 4to. See another soug of Lord Yaux's, book ii No. 2. 

When Cnpide scaled first the fort 
Wherein my hart lay wounded sore. 

The batry was of snch a sort, 

That I must yelde or die therfore. 



2 so oupid's asiavup. 

Thero sawe I Love upon the wall, 5 

How he hifl banner did diaplay : 
** Alanne, alarme," he gan to call ; 

And bad his aonldionn kepe an^. 

The armea, the which that Cnpide baie^ 

Were pearced hartea with tearea beqpirent^ 10 

In ailver and sable to declare 
The stodfast loTe he alwayea menl 

There mi^t you ae hia band all dzeat 

In oulours like to white and blacker 
With powder and with pelletes preet 11 

To bring the fort to apoile and aacke. 

Good-wyll, the maister of the shot, 

Stode iu the rampire brave and proude, 

For si)enco of ponder he spared not 

" Assault ! assault 1 " to orye aloude. 20 

There might you heare the cannons xore ; 

Eche pece discharged a lover's loke ; 
Which had the power to rent, and tore 

In any place whereas they toke. 

And even with the trumpettes sowne 25 

The scaling ladders were up set, 
And Beautie walked up and downe, 

With bow in hand, and arrowes whet 

Then first Desire began to scale, 

And shrouded him under * his ' targe : 30 

As one the worthiest of them all, 

And aptest for to geve the charge. 

Then pushed souldiers with their pikes, 

And halberdes with handy strokes ; 
The argabushe in fleshe it lightes, 85 

And duns the ayre with misty smokea* 

Yer. 30, her. ed. 1557 : so ed. 15S5. 



otipid's assault. 281 

And, as it is the souldiers nse 

When shot and powder gins to want, 

I hanged up my flagge of truce, 

And pleaded up for my liv^s grant. 40 

When Fancy thus had made her breche^ 

And Beauty entred with her band, 
With bagge and baggage, sely wretch, 

I yelded into Beauties hand. 

Then Beautie bad to blow retrete, 45 

And every souldier to retire, 
And Mercy wyll'd with spede to fet 

Me captive bound as prisoner. 

" Madame,'* quoth I, ** sith that this day 

Hath served you at all assayes, 60 

I yeld to you without delay 

Here of the fortresse all the kayes. 

*^ And sith that T have ben the marke 

At whom you shot at with your eye, 
Nodes must you with your handy warke 55 

Or salve my sore, or let me die." 

*«* Since the foregoing song was first printed off, reasons have 
occurred, which incline me to believe that Lord Yanx, the poet, was 
not the liord Nicholas Yaux who died in 1523, but rather a snooessor 
of his in the title. For, in the first place, it is remarkable that all the 
3ld writers mention Lord Yaux, the poet, as contemporary or rather 
posterior to Sir Thomas Wyat and the Earl of Surrey, neither of whom 
made any figure till long after the death of the first Lord Nicholas 
Yaux. Thus Puttenham, in his Art of English Poene, 1589, in p. 48, 
having named Skelton, adds, '^ In the latter end of the same kings 
raigoe, [Henry YIII.] sprong up a new company of courtly Miners, 
[poets,] of whom Sir Tliomaa Wyat the elder, and Henry Earl of 
Surrey, where the two chieftaines, who having travailed into Italic, and 
there tasted the sweet and stately measures and stile of the Italian 
poede . . . greatly polished our rude and homely manner of vulgar 

poesie In the same time, or not long after ^ was the Lord Nicholas 

Yaux, a man of much focilitie in vulgar makings." ' — ^Webbe, in bis 
Diseoune of English Poetrie, 1586, ranges them in the following order, 
—••The Eiarl of Surrey, the Lord Yaux, Norton, Bristow." And 
Gascoigne, in the place quoted in this work [b. ii. no. 2], mentions 
lord Yaux after Surrey. — Again, the style and measure of Lord 

' i. 0. Compositions in Englislu 
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The night was e«ild» ihe oarle wm wtl^ ( 

And down asonk the ingle he aaft ; 
K J dochten ahoolden he gan to dap^ 
And cadgily nuited and lang. 

" O wow I " qno he, ** were I as fne^ 

As first when I saw this oonntrie, 10 

How bljih and merry wad I bee ! 

And I wad nerir think lang." 
He grew canty, and she grew &in, 
Bat little did her auld minny ken. 
What thir slee twm togither were say'n, 15 

^ hen wooing they were sa thrang. 

** And ! " qno he, ^ ann xe were as Uao^ 
As eyir the crown of your dadyes hat, 
Tis I wad lay thee by my back, 

And awm wi' me thou sonld gang." 20 

*' And O I " qnoih she, ^ ann I were as lAile^ 
As evir the snaw lay on the dike, 
Hd dead me braw, and lady-like. 

And awa with thee lid gang." 

Between the twa was made a plot ; 25 

They raise a wee before the cock, 
And wyliely they shot the lock, 

And £ft8t to the bent are they gane. 
Up the mom the auld wife raise. 
And at her leisure put on her daiths; SO 

Syne to the servants bed she gaes, 

To speir for the silly poor man. 

She gaed to the bed whair the beggar lay, 

The strae was cauld, he was away ; 

She clapt her hands, cryd, " Dulefii' day t 85 

For some of our geir will be gone." 
Some ran to coffer, and some to kist. 
But nought was stown that could be mist. 
She dancid her lane, cryd, '* Praise be Most, 

I have lodgd a leal poor man. 40 

T«r. 29, the cariine, other oopietf. 



/ 
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*' Since naithings awa, as we can learn, 

The kirns to kirn, and milk to earn ; 

Gae butt the house, lass, and waken my bairn. 

And bid her oome quickly ben." 
The servant gaed where the dochter lay, 45 

The sheets was cauld, she was away ; 
And fast to her good wife can say, 

'* Shes aff with the gaberlunzie man." 

" fy gar ride, and fy gar rin. 

And hast ze, find these traitors agen ; 50 

For shoes be burnt, and hees be ^ein. 

The wearyfou gaberlunzie man." 
Some rade upo horse, some ran a fit^ 
The wife was wood, and out o' her wit ; 
She could na gang, nor yet could she sit, 55 

But ay did curse and did ban. 

Mean time far hind out owre the lee, 
For snug in a glen, where nane could see, 
The twa, with kindlie sport and glee. 

Cut frae a new cheese a whang. 60 

The priving was gude, it pleased them baith ; 
To lo'e her for ay he gae her his aith ; 
Quo she, ** To leave thee, I will be laith, 

My winsome gaberlunzie man. 

** kend my minny I were wi' zon, 65 

nifiEirdly wad she crook her mou ; 
Sic a poor man sheld nevir trow, 

Aftir the gaberlunzie mon." 
" My dear," quo he, " zeer'e zet owre zonge, 
And hae na learnt the beggars tonge, 70 

To follow me frae toun to totm, 

And Carrie the gaberlunzie on." 

" Wi' kauk and keel. 111 win zour bread. 
And spindles and whorles for them wha need, 
Whilk is a gentil trade indeed • 75 

The gaberlunzie to carrie — o, 

V 2 



293 o« Tnuut hod CMOMwmLL. 

HI bow m J leg and erook mj knee. 
And draw a bkok doat owxe my ee ; 
A criple or blind they will omi me^ 
While we m11 aing and be menie— Ot.*' 80 



0n C^onutf toitt CtonfodL 

It iB ever the fata of a diflgrnoed minlHer to be fiynaken by his friendi 
nnd insulted by hit enemiee, always leokoiiing among the latler the 
giddy, inooDiitant moltitiide. We have here a spurn at fiiUen greatnen 
fmm Rome ang^ partisan of declining Popery, who oonld neirer forgive 
the downfiill of their Diana, and Iosb of their craft The ballad seems 
to have been composed between the time of Cromwell's oonunitment to 
the Tower, Jane 11. 1540, and that of his being beheaded, Jnly 28, 
fnl lowing. A short interval I bnt Henry's passion for Oatherine 
Howard woald admit of no delay. Notwitlurtanding oar libeUer,Grom- 
well had nuiny excellent qnaUties: his great milt was too mnoh 
obsequiousness to the arbitrary will of his master ; bat let it be con- 
sidered that Uiis master had raised him from obsoority, and that the 
high-bom nobility had shown him the way in every kina of mean and 
servile compliance. The original copy, printed at London in 1540, is 
entitled ** A newe ballade made of Thomas Gramwel, called TniU$ sa 
A^ray.** To it is prefixed this distioh by way of bortben, 

TroUe on away, trolle on awaye. 

Synge heave and howe rombelowe trolle on away. 

Both man and ohylde is glad to here tell 
Of that false traytoure Thomas Crmnwell, 
Now that he is set to learn to spelL 

Synge trolle on away. 

When fortune lokyd the in thy face, 

Thon haddyst fayre tyme, bnt thou lackydyst grace ; 5 

Thy cofers with golde thou fyllydst a pace, 

Synge, &0, 

Both plate and chalys came to thy fyst, 
Thou lockydst them vp where no man wyst, 
Tyll in the kyngos treasoore suche thingee were myst, 

Synge, &o. 
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Both crust and cininme came thorowe thy handes, 10 
Thy marchanndyse sayled over the sandes, 
Therfore nowe ^ou art layde flEust in bandes. 

Synge, &a 

Fyrste when Eynge Henry, God sane his Grace ! 
Perceyud myschefe kyndlyd in thy face, 
Then it was tyme to purchase the a place. 15 

Synge, <&c. 

Hys grace was euer of gentyll nature, 
Mouyd with petye, and made the hys seruyture ; 
But thou, as a wretche, suche thinges dyd procure. 

Synge, &c. 

Thou dyd not remembre, fSedse heretyke, 

One God, one fayth, and one kynge catholyke, 2C 

For thou hast bene so long a scysmatyke. 

Synge, &o« 

Thou woldyst not leame to knowe these thre ; 
But euer was full of iniquite : 
Wherfpre all this lande hathe ben troubled with the. 

Synge, &c. 

All they, that were of the new trycke, 2$ 

Agaynst the churche thou baddest them stycke ; 
Wherfore nowe thou hast touchyd the quycke, 

Synge, &o. 

Both sacramentes and sacramentalles 
Thou woldyst not'sufiGre within thy walles ; 
Nor let YS praye for all chrysten soules. 80 

Synge, &e. 

Of what generacyon thou were no tonge can tell, 
Whyther of Chayme, or Syschemell, 
Or else sent vs firome the deuyll of hell. 

Synge, &o. 

Thou woldest neuer to yertue applye, 

But couetyd euer to clymme to hye, 35 

And nowe haste thou trodden thy le^oo awrye. 

Synge, dec 

Ver. 32, t. e, Cain, or UubmL Sm btlow tht aot^ book t. bo. UL 



SM VAmPALUi. 

Who-iio-euer d jd wiime ikum wolde not lose ; 
Whorfore all Snglande doth hate the^ m I sappoM, 
Bycauso thou wut iklae to the ledbkiit xoae. 

Synge, Ac 

Thon myghtest haTe learned tiij doth to flooko 40 

ITpon thy grosy fdllers stocke ; 
Wherfore Uj downe thy heade Tpon this Uooka. 

Synge, fta 

Tot sane that sonle, that God hath honght^ 
And for thy carcas care thou nonght, 
Lot it soffire payne, as it hath wrought. 45 

Syngpe, Sso* 

God sane Kyng Henry with all his power. 
And Prynoe Edwarde, that goodly flower, 
With al hys lordes of great honoure. 

Synge trolle on awaye, syng troUe on away. 
Heyye and how rombelowe trolle on awaye. 

V. 41, Crom weirs father is generally said to hare l>4ea a blacksmith at 
Putney, but the author of this ballad would insinuata that either he him- 
self, or some of his ancestors, were fullers bj trade. 

*^* The foregoing piece gnre rise to a poetic e o n tr o ve wy, which waa 
curried on through a Booceesion of seven or eight hallada, written for or 
against Lord Cromwell. These are all preserved in the Arohiyes of the 
Antiquarian Society, in a large folio Oollection of Proclamations, &c., 
made in the reigns of King Henry YUL, King Edwwrd TI., Qneeii 
Mar}', Queen Elisabeth, King James I., &o. 



xn. 

AK AKODENT KKOLISH PABTOBAL. 

This beautiful poem, which is perhaps the first attempt at pastoral 
writing in our language, is preserved among the " Songs and Sonnettes" 
of the Earl of Surrey, &c., 4to, in that part of the collection which 
consists of pieces by ^ uncertain Auotouis." These poems were first 
published in 1557. ten years after that accomplished nobleman fell a 



HAEPALUf. fits 

Tictim to the twnxmj of Henry VIII. : but It li prMumiNl mtmi of tlium 
were oomposed before the death of Blr ThoniM Wytlv In 1041»*Nmi 
&iirrey'B Poems, 4to, folios 19, 49. 

Though written perhaps near half a oenturj bofimi tha Hfyiphtrd'i 
Calendar j^ this will be found Ua superior to any of ihtmn IC<i1i^m«n, In 
natural unaffected sentiments, in slmplielty of siylit, in iMsy fUm tA 
▼erifification, and all other beauties ot paat<rral po«try, Hfurnsor </ughi 
to hare profited more by so ezeellant a modal* 

Phtlida wm a fftire mxj&tf 

As fresh M any Aowmi 
Wliom Hu^lns the heroiiiiii prajde 

To be hia paramoiur* 

HttmliM, and eke Corin^ § 

Were herdmoi hofth jinw S 
And PhjUda eoold twiei and iftose^ 

Aad Uwnio mng loll d«M« 

But VhjhdM, wae all to eoje 

For BMrptiihm to wijum; i 10 

For Conn waa her Ottdf/yfi^ 

W1k> IfBfitlMr Boi a fnuMu 

Hcrv ofi«m w<Mdd dke l^^am tmitm, 



Aad al fo Coriii'a adbfu 

Asd i^jfieifd wbfMib tiUb Ml; 
Of lfff«a lipv^ lii; ii4» fliiv ^ViP ^ 

l«:naVwMf^ Mr 




Tie ^ wm imitm inm 
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298 moBor akd kaxi mi. 

** * Ilore lieth nnhftppj Htrptliui 
By cmell lore now abuiiie; 

Wham Phylida m^iiatly thus 
Hath muzdred with oifduae.* ' 



"•••- 



Idobin mM ffMqim. 

Av AMouorr morub pasto&al. 

The palm of naatoral poi'tY it here oontetted bj a oonlemponiy writer 
with Uio auui«)r of tlio ftiregoing. The critioB will judge of thdr 
r«>»ptH>tlTe merita; but muit make some allowanoe for the preoeding 
Imliad, which i« f^ven aimply at it ttaiida in tlie old editiooB : ^^ereaa 
thia which follow* has l)ocn leyiaed and amended throughout by Allan 
lUmMy. (t\m\ wImmo KrfT^Gremi, Tol. i^ it is here ohiefly printed. The- 
oiiriouii rtMulor may however compare it with the moie original oopy, 
priiitt«d among **Anoient SootUih Foema, from the MS. of Geo^ 
lWu)uatyut\ 1568, EilinK 1770, 12mo;' Mr. Robert Henrrson (to 
whom wo aio iudcbUxl for tliis poem) appears to ao muoh advantage 
among tlie writt^ni of eclogue, that we are sorry we can give little other 
aooouut of him botddo^ what is contaiaed in the following eloge, written 
by W. Duubar, a Scottish po(*t, who lived about the middle dT the 16th 
itentury : 

** In Oumforling, he [Death] hath tane Brooa, 
With gude Mr. Robert Henrysoa.** 

InilotHl. some little fyirther insight into the hlatory of the Scottish 
Imrti is gaiiuvl from the title prefixed to some of his poems preewved 
in tho llritish l^Iusi'um ; via. ** The morall Fabillia of Esop oompylit 
W Maistcr Kobt^rt Honrisoun, soolmaister of Dumfermling, 1571. — 
llarloiau MS8. 3865, § 1. 

In lUmsaY*s Kwr-iirt^t^ vol. i., whence the above distich is extracted, 
are im>at«rYiHl two other little Doric pieces by Henryson; the one 
(^ntitlt^ 7^(1 Lyxm and <As Momm s the other. The garment of gude 
iMtijfif, Some other of his piH^ms may be seen in the ** Ancient »x>tti8h 
IVhviiis, priutt^ from Bannatyne's MS." above referred to. 

Robin sat on the gude grene hill, 

Koipaud a flook of fie : 
Quheu niirry Makjne said him till, 

'* Bohin row on oie ; 






Kwur AJfD lUKrvB* ir^^^i 

I Iwf Ii4«(; iuirt WitL lou4 «ii4 »iiil, ^ 

Tiir Vjwsi^jiAn twii ^/r ikr« ; 

l^in jifi4 11!; lUie^f tuioii jk\Hj i»v<I ; 
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^Makjne, the hope of all mj heO, 

My heart on thee is set, 
ril eTcrmair to thee he leil, 115 

Qnhjle I maj Uto hat lett, 
NeTer to fail as uthers feiU, 

Qnhat grace so eir I get" 
*'Bohiii, with thee I will not defll; • 

Adieu, for this we met" 120 

ICakyne went hameward hlyth ftnnwgli^ 

Ontowre the holtis hair ; 
Pore Bobin mnmd, and Makyne lengh ; 

Scho sang, and he sicht sair : 
And so left him, hayth wo and wrench, 125 

In dolor and in care, 
Eeipand his herd nnder a henoh, 

km^no the rushy flsair. 

V. 117, Bannatjna's MS. ntAa as abore /nO; not /oaZi; aa in «d. 1770. 



XIV. 

AentU llorlMfman, tell to fiit. 

PIALOGUS BETWEEN A FILOBIM AKD HERDSMAN. 

The scene of this beautiful dd ballad is kid near Walsingham in 
Norfolk, where was andently an image of the Virgin Mary, &mous over 
all Europe for the numerous pilgrimages made to it, and the great 
riches it possessed. Erasmus has given a very exact and humorous 
description of the superstitions practised there in his time. See his 
account of the Virgo Parathalassia, in his Colkxjuy, entitled, Peregrinatio 
JReUgfonis Ergo. He teUs us, the rich offerings in silver, gold, and 
precious stones, that were there shown him, were incredible, there being 
scarcely a person of any note in England but what some time or other paid 
a visit, or sent a present, to Our Lady of Walsingham.' At the disso- 
lution of the monasteries in 1538, this splendid image, with another from 
Ipswich, was carried to Chelsea, ana tliere burnt in the presence oi 
oommissioners, who, we trust, dM not bum the jewels and the finery. 

' See at the end of this ballad an account of the annnal offerings of the 
Earls of Northumberland. 
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Wkem1hm» l9ttw he lowed me weU, 

I grewe to proml ki» pmae to see, 
Tkat J, %pko did not know mjieUa, 

Thought $eonut oftueh a pouik m hea 

'And grew noe coj and nice to plflMe^ 

As women's lookes are often eoe^ 
He might not kiese, nor bend forBOOih, 

UnloBse I willed him eoe to doe. 40 

That being weeryed with deUyes 

To see I pittyed not his greeffe^ 
He gott him to a secrett plsoe, 

Ajod there he dyed without releeflfo. 

And for his sake these weeds I weare, 45 

And sacriflSce mj tender age ; 
And eyeiy day He begg my bread, 

To nndergoe this pilgrimage. 

Thus every day I fiELst and pray, 

And ever will doe till I dye ; 50 

And gett me to some secrett place, 

For soe did bee, and soe will L 

* Three of the following stanzas have been finely paraphrased bv Ihr. 
Ooldsmith, in his charming ballad of Edicin and Emma ; the reader of taste 
will hare a pleasure in comparing them with the original. 

< And ' still I trj'd each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touch'd mj heart, 
I triumph'd in his pain. 

Till quite dejected with mj scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he dj'd. 

But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay ; 
I'll seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

And there forlorn, despairing hid, 

I'll lay me down and die : 
Twaf. 80 for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him wiU L 
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THE TANNER OF TAMWOBTB< 307 

And he had ridden ore dale and downe 

By eight of clocke in the day, 10 

When he was ware of a bold tiuin^r, 
Come ryding along the waye. 

A fayre russet coat the tanner had on, 

Fast buttoned under his chin, 
And under him a good cow-hide, 15 

And a mare of four shilling.^ 

'< Nowe stand you still, my good lordes all, 

Under the grene wood spraye ; 
And I will wend to yonder fellowe, 

To weet what he will saye. 20 

*' God speede, God speede thee," said our king, 

" Thou art welcome, sir," sayd hee. 
*' The readyest waye to Drayton Basset 

I praye ihee to shewe to mee." 

^ To Drayton Basset woldst thou goe, 25 

Fro the place where thou dost stand ? 

The next payre of gallowes thou comest unto, 
Tume in upon thy right hand." 

" That is an imreadye waye," sayd our king, 

** Thou doest but jest I see ; 30 

Nowe shewe me out the nearest waye, 
And I pray thee wend with mee." 

^ Awaye with a vengeance ! " quoth the tanner : 

^ I hold thee out of thy witt : 
All day have I rydden on Brocke, my mare, 35 

And I am fasting yett." 

" Gro with me downe to Drayton Basset, 

No daynties we will spare ; 
All daye shalt thou eate and drinke of the best, 

And I will paye thy ftEure." 40 

V. 20, Weet, i>., to know. 
' In the reign of Edward IV., Dame Cecill, lady of Torboke, in her will 
dated March 7, A.D. 1466, among many other beqaests has this, ^ Also I 
will that mj sonne Thomas of Torboke hare 13s. 4</. to bay him an horse." 
— Vide Harlbian Catalogue, 2176. 27. Now if 13s. 4</. woold purchase a 
steed fit for a person of quality, a tanner's horse miffht reasonably be 
rained at foor or fire shillings. 

x2 
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** Gramercje for nothiog," the ianner leplydOt 

'* Thou payest no fare of mine : 
I trowe I've more nobles in my pnrae, 

Than thou hast pence in thine." 

" God give thue joy of them," sayd the king^ 45 

" And scud them well to priefe ;" 
The tanner wolde faine haye beene away. 

For he weende he had beene a thiefe, 

'' What art thou," he sayde, " thou fine felUwe ? 

Of thee I am in great feare ; 50 

For the cloathes thou wearest upon thy baoke 

Might boseome a lord to weare." 

'* I never stole them," quoth our king, 

" I tell you, sir, by ttie roode." 
*^ Then thou playest, as many an unthrift doth, 65 

And standest in midds of thy goode." ^ 

" What tydinges heare you," sayd the kynge, 

" As you ryde farre and neare ? " 
" I heare no tydinges, sir, by the masse, 

But that cowe-hides are deare." 60 

'^ Cowe-hides ! cowe-hides I what things are those 9 

I marvell what they bee ? " 
" What, art thou a foole ? " the tanner reply'd ; 

" I carry one imder mee." 

" What craftsman art thou," sayd the king ; 65 

" I praye thee tell me trowe." 
" I am a barker,^ sir, by my trade ; 

Nowe tell me what art thou ?" 

" I am a poore courtier, sir," quoth he, 

*' That am forth of service wome ; 
And faine I wolde thy prentise bee, 

Thy cunninge for to leame." 

" Marrye heaven forfend," the tanner replyde, 

" That thou my prentise were ; 
Thou woldst spend more good than I shold winne 

By fortye shilling a yere." 

« - hast no other wealth but what thoa earnest aboat thee. 
'^ d^ «. a dealer in bark. 
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•*Yet one thinge wolde I," sayd our king, 

*' If thou wilt not seeme strange ; 
Thonglie my horse be better than thy mare, 

Yet with thee I faine wold change." 80 

** Why if with me thou faine wilt change. 

As change full well maye wee. 
By the faith of my bodye, thou proude fellbwe, 

I will have some boot of thee." 

" That were against reason," sayd the king, 85 

" I sweare, so mote I thee ; 
My horse is better than thy mare, 

And that thou well mayst see." 

*^ Yea, sir, but Brooke is gentle and mild. 

And softly she will fare ; 90 

Thy horse is unrulye and wild, I wiss. 
Aye skipping here and theare." 

" What boote wilt thou have ?" our king reply*d ; 

" Now tell me in thip stound." 
*' Noe pence, nor half pence, by my faye, 96 

But a noble in gold so round." 

^ Here's twentye groates of white money^, 

Sith thou wHl have it of mee." 
** I would have swome now," quoth the tanner, 

" Thou hadst not had one penni^. 100 

^ But since we too have made a change, 

A change we must abide ; 
Although thou hast gotten Brooke, my mare, 

Thou gettest not my cowe-hide." 

^ I will not have it," sayd the kynge, 105 

'* I sweare, so mought I thee ; 
Thy foule cowe-hide I wolde not beare. 

If thou woldst give it to mee." 

The tanner hee tooke his good cowe-hide. 

That of the cow was hilt, 110 

And threwe it upon the king's saddlle, 
That was soe fEiyrelye gilte. 
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^ Now help me up, thou fine felliwe, 

'Tis time that I were gone : 
When I oome home to Gyllian, my wifia, ll5 

Sheel say I am a gentUmon.** 

The king he tooke him np hy the legge, 

The tanner a f * * lett &11 ; 
" Nowe marrye, goode fellowe," sayd the kyng, 

^ Thy coortesye is but smalL" 120 

When the tanner he was in the kinges saddlley 

And his foote in the stirmp was, 
He marvelled greatlye in his minde, 

Whether it were golde or brasa. 

Bat when his steede saw. the cows toile wagge, 126 

And eke the blacke oowe-home, 
He stamped, and stared, and awaye he ranne, 

As the devill had him borne. 

The tanner he pnlld, the tanner he sweat, 
And held by the pmnmil fast ; 130 

At length the tanner came tmnbling downe, 
His necke he had well-nye brast. 

" Take thy horse again with a yengeance," he sayd, 

" With mee he shall not byde." 
" My horse wolde have borne thee well enonghe, 135 

Bat he knewe not of thy cowe-hide. 

'^ Tet if againe thou faine woldst change, 

As change fall well may wee, 
By the faith of my bodye, then jolly tanner, 

I will have some boote of thee." 140 

" What boote wilt thoa have," the tanner replyd, 

" Nowe tell me in this stoonde ? " 
" No pence nor half-pence, sir, by my feye, 

But I will have twentye poand." 

*' Here's twentye groates oat of my parse, 145 

And twentye I have of thine ; 
And I have one more, which we will spend 

Together at the wine." 
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The king set a bugle-home to his monthe, 

And blewe both loude and shrille ; 150 

And soone came lords, and soone came knights, 
Fast ryding over the hille. 

" Nowe, out alas 1" the tanner he cryde, 

" That ever I sawe this daye I 
Thou art a strong thief e ; yon come thy fellowes 155 

Will beare my cowe-hide away," 

" They are no thieves," the king replyde, 

'* I sweare, soe mote I thee ; 
But they are the lords of the north conntr^y. 

Here come to hunt with mee." 160 

And soone before our king they came, 

And knelt downe on the grounde ; 
Then might the tanner have beene awaye, 

He had lever than twentye poonde. 

" A coller, a coller, here," sayd the king, 165 

" A ooUer " he loud gan crye ; 
Then woulde he lever then twentye pound, 

He had not beene so nighe. 

" A coller, a coller I " the tanner he sayd, 

" I trowe it will breed sorrowe ; 170 

After a coller commeth a halter ; 

I trowe I shall be hang'd to-morrowe." 

"Be not afraid, tanner," said our king; 

" I tell thee, so mought I thee, 
Lo here I make thee the best esquire 175 

That is in the north countrie.^ 

* This stanza is restored from a quotation of this ballad in Selden's 
lUles of Bonow^ who produces it as a good authority to prove, that one 
mode of creating Esquires at that time was by the imposition of a collar. 
His words are, ** Nor is that old pamphlet of the Tanner of Tamworth and 
King Edward the Fourth so contemptible, but that wee may thence note 
also an observable passage, wherein the use of making Esquires, by giving 
Collars, is expresseid." — Sub. Tit. Esquire ; and vide in Spelmanni Glossar. 
Armiger. This form of creating Esquires actually exists at this day 
among the Sergeants at Arms, who are invested with a Collar (which they 
wear on Collar days) by the king himself. 

This information I owe to Samuel Pegge, Esq., to whom the public ii 
isdebted for that cariouB work the Curialia, 4to. 
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^ fiiA fond desire is fickle found. 

And yioldes a tmsUesse joje ; 
Wonne with a world of toil and ctae, 85 

And lost ey*n with a toye. 

** Such is the loye of womankinde, 

Or LoYEs faire name abnsde, 
Beneathe which many vaine desiree 

And follyes are excosde. 40 

'* Bat true love is a lasting fire, 

Whieh viewless vestals ^ tend, 
That bnmes for ever in the soule, 

And knowes nor change, nor end." 

* Sc angels. 
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A fOOmSH FBAGMEHT. 

Ail this fine morsel of heroic poetry hath generally passed for aneienti 
it is here thrown to the end or our earliest pieces ; that such as doubt 
of its age may the better compare it with other pieces of genuine 
antiquity. For after all, there is more than reason to suspect that it 
owes most of its beauties (if not its own existence) to the pen of a lady, 
within the present century. The following particulars may be depended 
on. One Mrs. Wardlaw, whose maiden name was Halket (aunt to the 
late Sir Peter Halket, of Pitferran, in Scotland, who was killed in 
America, along with General Braddock, in 1755), pretended she had 
found this poem, written on shreds of paper, employed for what is 
called the bottoms of clues. A suspicion arose that it was her own 
composition. Some able judges asserted it to be modem. The lady 
did in a manner acknowledge it to be so. Beins desired to show an 
additional stanza, as a proof of this, she produced the two last, begin- 
ning with " There's nae light," &c., which were not in the copy that 
was first printed. The late Lord President Forbes, and Sir Gilbert 
KUiot, of Minto (lat« Lord Justice Clerk for Scotland), who had 
believed it ancient^ contributed to the expense of publishing the first 
edition, in folio, 1719. This account was transmitted from Scotland, 
by Sir David Dalrymple, the late Lord Hailes, who yet was of opinion 
that part of the ballad may be ancient, but retonohed and much 
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enlarged by the lady above mentioned. Indeed, He had been informed 
that the late William Thompson, the Scottish musician, who published 
the Orpheus CaUdoniua, 1783, 2 vols. Svo, declared he had heard frag- 
ments of it repeated in his infancy, before Mrs. WardlaVs copy was 
heard of. 

The poem is here printed &om the original edition, as it was prepared 
for the press, with the additional improvements. — See below, page 
825. 

Statei<t stept lie east the wa', 

And stately stept he wetst, 
Full seventy years be now had seen, 

Wi' scarce seven years of rest. 
He liVd when Britons breach of faith 5 

Wrought Scotland mickle wae, 
And ay his sword tauld to their cost, 

He was their deadlye fae. 

II. 

High on a hill his castle stood, 

With ha*s and towers a height, 10 

And goodly chambers fair to se, 

Where be lodged mony a knight. 
His dame sae peerless anes and fiedr, 

For chast and beauty deem'd, 
Nae marrow had in all the land, 15 

Save Elenob the queen. 

m. 

Full thirteen sons to him she bare, 

All men of valour stout : 
In bloody fight with sword in hand 

Nine lost their lives hot doubt ; 20 

Four yet remain, lang may they live 

To stand by liege and land : 
High was their fame, high was their might, 

And high was their command. 

IV. 

Great love they bare to Faiblt fair, 25 

Their sister saft and dear, 
Her girdle shaw*d her middle gimp, 

And gowden glist her hair. 
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Bring me my horse and hamiainey 

My blade of mettal clear : 
If faes bat ken*d the hand it bare 95 

They soon had fled for fear. 

xm. 

^ Farewell, my dome, sae peerless good ** 

(And took her by the hand), 
^ Fairer to me in age yon seem 

Than maids for beauty fam'd. 100 

My youngest son shall here remain 

To guard these stately towers, 
And shut the silver bolt that keeps 

Sae fast your painted bowers." 

XIV. 

And first she wet her comely cheiks, 105 

And then her boddice green. 
Her silken cords of twirtle twist, 

Well plett with silver sheen ; 
And apron set with mony a dice 

Of needle- wark sae rare, 110 

Wove by nae hand, as ye may guess, 

Save that of Fairlt fair. 

XV. 

And he has ridden o'er muir and moss, 

0*er hills and mony a glen, 
When he came to a wounded knight 115 

Making a heavy mane ; 
" Here maun I lye, here maun I dye. 

By treacherie's false guiles ; 
Witless I was that e'er ga faith 

To wicked woman's smiles." 120 

XVI. 

•* Sir Knight, gin you were in my bower. 

To lean on silken seat, 
My lady's kindly care you'd prove, 

Who ne'ei knew deadly hate ; 
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woo'd w»tch you n,* Uio dny, I'ift 
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" Take, None, that gift frao me and bid 

Him Yungo the blood it bean; 
Say, if ho facb my bonded bow 

He sore nao weapon fean." 

XXIX. 

Proud None with giant body tall, 226 

Braid shoulden and arms strong, 
Cry'd, " Where is Hardyknnte aae fiim'd 

And foar'd at Britain's throne ; 
Tho' Britons tremble at his name, 

I soon shall make him wail, 230 

That e*er my sword was made sae sharp, 

Sao saft lus coat of mail." 



That bng his stout heart cou*d na bide. 

It lent him youthfu* micht : 
" Tm Hardy knute 1 this day," he cry'd, 236 

" To Scotland's king I hoght 
To lay thee low as horses hoof: 

My word I mean to keep." 
Syne with the first stroko o'er he strake, 

He garr'd his body bleed. 240 

XXXL 

Norss' een like gray gosehawk's stair'd wyld, 

He sigh'd wi' shame and spite : 
" Disgrac'd is now my far-fam'd arm 

That left thee power to strike :" 
Then ga' his head a blow sae fell, 245 

It made him doun to stoup, 
As laigh as he to ladies us'd 

In courtly guise to lout. 

xxxn. 

Fu' soon he rais'd his bent body, 

His bow he maryell'd sair, 250 

Sin blows till then on him but darr^d 

As touch of Faiklt fair ; 
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Norse maryoll'd too as eair at he 

To see his stately look ; 
Sae soon as e'er he strake a ilMu 256 

Sae soon his life he took. 

xxxni. 

Where like a fire to heather set, 

Banld Thomaa did adTanoe, 
Ane sturdy iae with look enrag'd 

Up toward him did prance ; 200 

He spmr^d his steid through Htucheti ranks 

The hardy youth to quell, 
Wha stood unmoVd at his approaeh 

His fury to repelL 



" Thai short hrown shaft ase mesiily trimm'd 

Looks like poor SeMaad^ gear, 2()0 

But dresdfnll seems tine nwty poini I ** 

And loud he leugh in jietuv 
''Ofl Britms Uood hss dimu'd its Aim ; 

This point cot ^Mt ihm vamt :* 27<) 

Syne pimi'd the buastef^s bearded ^Antt^k; 

Xse time be took to UmaL 



Short while be im Lis mMhi mwrntg 

His sdmp was xtsfc s^y, 
Sae faeUe bazig bis iBibttJt fciMii; ; 2Tv 

Sure tajkem be wMnitj^ 
Svilb on labe bsrdt&'t dby be ibil, 

Big^ far was Ltafd 1^ ib»d ; 
Bvt TbcoBuas Im^^:'! nue a^ be Iiiy 

All wkluaiz^ ixi bis bilnd. 

XXX4X 

Ob 2VQif; lit liiM^ iOkt lUi 
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Nor yet his beart dames dimplet oheek 

Could moMe soft love to brnik 
Till vongefu* Ann retam*d his soom. 

Then languid grew his loik. 

XXXYII. 

In thraws of death with walowit efaeik 

All panting on the plain, 290 

The fainting corps of wairionn lay, 

No're to arise again ; 
Ne're to return to natire land, 

Nae mair with blithsome sounds 
To boast the glories of the day 295 

And shaw their shining wounds. 

XXXVIII. 

On Norways coast the widowit dame 

May wash the rocks with tears. 
May lanff luik ow*r the shipless seas 

Befor her mate appears. 800 

Cease, Emma, cease to hope in Tain ; 

Thy lord lyes in the clay ; 
The valiant Scots nae revers thole 

To carry life away t 



Hero on a lee, where stands a cross 305 

Set up for monument. 
Thousands fu' fierce that summer's day 

Fill'd keen war's black intent. 
Lot Soots, while Scots, praise Hardyknute, 

Let Norse the name ay dread, 810 

Ay how he faught, aft how he spared, 

Shall latest ages read I 

XL. 

Now loud and chill blew th' westlin wind, 

Sair boat the heavy shower, 
Mirk grew the night ere Hardyknute 815 

Wan near his stately tower. 
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His tow'r, thai 110'd wi* torclies blaze 

To shine sae far at night, 
Seem'd now as black as mourning weed, 

Nae marvel sair he sighed. 320 

XLI. 

** There's nae light in my lady's bower, 

There's nae light in my ha* ; 
Nae blink shines ronnd my Faiblt fjAir, 

Nor ward stands on my wa'. 
What bodes it? Bobert, Thomas, say;" 325 

Nae answer fitts their dread. 
** Stand back, my sons. He be your guide :" 

But by they past with speed. 

XLU. 

^* As &st Tye sped owre Scotlands faes,** — 

There oeas'd his brag of weir, 330 

Sair sham'd to mind ought but his dame 

And maiden Faiblt fair. 
Black fear he felt, but what to fear 

He wist nae yet ; wi' dread 
Sair shook his body, sair his limbs, 335 

And a' the warrior fled. 



*^* In an elegant publication, entitled ScoUuk Tragic Ballad^ 
printed by and for J. Nichols, 1781, 8to, may be seen a continoation 
of the baUad of HardyknuU, by the addition of a Second; Part, which 
faath since been acknowledged to be his own composition by the 
ingenious editor : to whcnn the late Sir D. Dalrymple commnnicated 
(subsequent to the account drawn up above in p. lOlX extracts of a 
letter from Sir John Bruce, of Kinross, to Lord Binning, which plainly 
proves the pretended discoverer of the fragment of Hardyknule to have 
been Sir John Bruce himself, His words are, ** To perform my promise, 
I send you a true copy of the manuscript I found some weem ago in a 
vault at Dunfermline. It is written on vellum, in a Mr Gkythic charac- 
ter, but so much defaced by time, as you'll find Uiat the tenth part ii 
not legible." He then g^ves the whole ftagment as it was first pub- 
lished in 1719, save one or two stanzas, marking several passages a^ 
navmg perished by being illegible in the old MS. Hence it appears 
that Sir John was the author of Hardykmde, but afterwards used Mrs. 
Wardlaw to be the midwife of his poetry, and snppraswd the story of 
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llio TfiuU : art j.t well oliHenred bj the editoi of tilt IVmgie '^^i t^ ud 
'^* Majtlrnvrn S^^tt. /'iWj^ ml. i. p. cxxtu. 

To thu gi^ntli'iunn wr ftr«> indebtfitl for tlie use of the copy, whence 
t\o M'fMDd edition wim •ftfrwaitU printed aa the mme ma piepared 
f r till' prnm by «l«>Iin Clork, M.D^ of Edinborgh, an intliiiate com- 
l*iiiii<>n of Lnnl Pn*t(iiltnt FDrben. 

I'ho titlo of thi> tin>t Mition wai, ** Hardyknute, a ffagment, Edin- 
bnr jli. print* d for Janu^ti Wfttann, Ac, 1719,'* folio, twelve pai^ea. 

StnniHH not in the ttn»t edition aie Noii. 17, lA, 20, 21, 22, 23^ 31, 3a, 
:*♦;. :t7» 41,42. 

In the pn^ei'nt imnroiwinn the orthttgraphy of Dr. Oierkfm copy lias 
Ui-n pn<M>rvt»d, and his roiidings (^arefully rollowed, except in a few 
iMAtiin<HM. whriein the ciMnmnn edition appeued preferable: rim. He 
l<»*il in vor. 20, tmt. — t. 58, of hftrm. — v. 64, etery. — v. 67, to down. — v. 
v:t. 7Vm?/ omitttMl. y. 81), Ami omitted.— t. 143, With arffumeiU bmt 
•-•If n/v «/nitv lAing, — V. 148, $ayd, — v. 155, imeampU o» ihejaiain. — y. 
l.MJ, S'ori^ ih/Miiifrr)HJi. — V. 158, rr^iud rererSf v. 1<0, hisglriaeg he bent, 

V. 171, minnirrth ;>/«ij/anr/ VOtrorht fine. — v. 172, Uately teen/. — v. 
1^*2, )Mf»N — V. ItHi, $k*irp and fatal — v. 211>, which. — y. 241, eiood weyld. 

-ttnnim IV) prtHMHl^l Htiinzii:i8 — v. 305, There.— y, 313. bUw wreetiing, 

V '.\'M\ Imil originiilly btvn, He fear da* eou'dbefeard, 

riio K«litor wiM alw) informed, on the aathority of Dr Dayid Clerk, 
M P.. of KilinburjTh (Hitn of the nforemid Dr. John Clerk), that 
^. twtvn tlip prcflont Ptiinsas 80 and 37, the two following had been 
i«Mond«'<l. bnl wore on nmturor conuidcrution omitted, and do not now 
•ppt'tir nmong the M8. additions. 

Now tiiirtK flow wiivnring through slaw speed, 

f*oftrop oouM thoy nmch their aim; 
Or rpnvhM, sonrro hlowi tho round point drew, 

Twrts nil but nhnt in viiin : 
Kight strong! hy nrniH !\>rl'«M!hl<Ml grew, 

S«h- wnM'kM wi' that day'H toils : 
K'en fiprrp-horn niindi* now UngM for peace, 

An«l rursM wnrV cruel broils. 

Y?t utill \KMn hornn noundwl to charge, 

Swor^l^ oU!*hM nnd h«rnow» rang ; 
Unt Kftrtly Pftp ilk bUstor blow 

Th<» hilU and dalw fraomaug. 
Ji:\*» foho hpard in do\iblo dints, 

Nov th<» Innsj-winding horn, 
N:h«» Yt\A\\- sh<» blow out brade m bhe 

W\\ oir that sun\mer« morn. 



wn^ ^ t«« r\*niT« 
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BOOK V. 



I. 

S Sallatr of SrUt{)er, it^t Vopt, a Cartrinal, anU a 

f^tu^banlKman. 

In the former book we brought down this second series of poems 
as low as about tiie middle of the sixteenth centiury. We now find 
the Muses deeply engaged in religious controversy. The sudden 
revolution wrought in the opinions of mankind by the Reformation, 
is one of the more striking events in the history of the human mind. 
It could not but engross the attention of every individual in that age^ 
and therefore no othei writings would liave any chance to be read, 
but such as related to this grand topic. The alterations made in the 
e8tabli£>^ed religion by Henry YIII., the sudden changes it underwent 
in the three succeeding reigns within so short a space as eleven or 
twelve years, and the violent struggles between expiring Popery and 
growing Protestantism, could not but interest all mankmd. Accord- 
ingly every pen was engaged in the dispute. The followers of the 
Old and f^ew Profession (as they were called) had their respective 
ballad-makers ; and every day productd some popular sonnet for or 
against the Beformation. The following ballad, and that entitled 
Little John Nobody, may serve for specimens of the writiugs of each 
party. Both were written in the time of Edward YI ; and are not 
the worst that were composed upon the occasion. Controversial 
divinity is no friend to poetic flights. Yet this ballad of ** Luther 
and the Pope,*' is not altogether devoid of spirit ; it is of the dramatic 
kind, and the characters are tolerably well sustained : especially that 
of Luther, which is made to speak in a manner not unbecoming the 
spirit and courage of that vigorous Beformer. It is printed from the 
original black-letter copy (in the Pepys Golleotion, vol. i. folio), to 
which is prefixed a large wooden cut, aesigoed and executed by some 
eminent master. 

We are not to wonder that the bedlad-writers of that age should be 
inspired with the zeal of controversy, when the very stage teemed with 
polemic divinity. I Lave now before me two very ancient quarto 
black-letter Plays : — ^the one published in the time of Henry VIIL. 
entitled ^beiy fiUui : the other called %,uHv gubentUJGf, printe<l 
in the reign or Edward YI. In the former of taote, occasion is taken 
to inculcate great reverenoe for old moihor Chared and h.v supersti- 
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Aii *... -. ". .1.: i f li tt G*.*:* »"vrde, " 35 

T . r.. fc- ■ :;. r-i '.I'.t-; t .. :Lt dc«iz«. 
Ti.- '• k- - •;. •; brim**: :a fUznfng fire; 

S ,« i. v.- £.1 r- nl*: th m have desrre, 
Or with tl.-Li af'; wvllyi:g»-- to meddelL 40 

•' TliV fiil-«- [lijA'.r wyl I bryng down. 

Til" II Nljiilt ii"t niyffiie ioauv a yere, 
1 *}i:ill firvvi: til'- from citve and tomie, 

Kvi ri with this I'KN that thoa eejule here. 

Thou ty;!lit(:st witii K'.vi.rd, shylde and speare, 43 
ISiit I wyll fy^ht with G(k1s wnrde, 

Which is iMiw Ko o[h*ii and clcare 
Tiuit it hliuU bryiigc the under the borde V 

THE POPE. 

*■ Thi)u<r1i I Ijnnifrht never so many to bel 

Anil t«> utt(;r (Iunix>naci(m 50 

Tlirou^^bu niynu enK(Uux)le and coneel, 

Or tliurow any ubhoniinacion, 

Yet (loth our lawe excuse my fashion. 
And thou, Luther, arte tuscursed ; 

For blaniynge me and my condicion, 5(S 

Tlio lioly decres have tho coudumpnod. 

* L t, mai-e thee kuu«^k umUr lh# tiibU. 



A OASDINAL, AND A HUSBANDMAN. 881 

• Thou stryvest against my pnrgatoiy, 

Because thou iindest it not in scripture ; 
As though I by myno auctorite 

Myght not make one for myne honoure. GO 

Knowest thou not that I have power 
To make and mar in heaven and hell, 

In erth and every creature ? 
Whatsoever I do it must be well. 

" As for scripture, I am above it ; 65 

Am not I Gods hye vicare ? 
Shulde I be bounde to folowe it, 

As the carpenter his ruler * ? 

Nay, nay, hereticks ye are 
That will not obey my auctoritie. 70 

With this swoRDB I wyll declare 
That ye shal al accursed be." 

THE CARDINAL. 

** I am a Cardinall of Eome, 

Sent from Christes hye vicary 
To graunt pardon to more and snme 75 

That wil Luther resist strongly ; 

He is a greate hereticke treuly 
And regardeth to much the scripture ; 

For he thinketh only thereby 
To subdue the popes high honoure. 80 

** Eeceive ye this pardon devoutely 

And loke that ye agaynst him fi^t : 
Pluckc up youre herts and be manlye. 

For the pope sayth ye do but ry^t ; 

And this be sure, that at one flyght^ S5 

Allthough ye be overcome by cbaunoe. 

Ye shall to heaven go with greate myghte 
God can make you no resistaunce. 

** But these heretikes for their medljnge 

Shall go down to hel every one ; 9€ 

For they have not the popes bleasynge 
Nor regarde his holy pardon ; 

4 
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884 LTTTLB joinr hobodt. 

relifricn : miiny Rnt'dr crHirtion, who tbiratnl after the poHeukm of 
the clniirh: and nmn'y dissolute penoue, who wanted to be exempt 
fpmi all i-cclotiiostieul c«-iiiiunii : and as these men were loudeat of all 
nthiTH in their orirn fi»r Kcformntion, bo in effect none obbtmeted the 
n-^^iihir proi^roHii of it bo much, or by their vieioui lives broaght 
vcxatiftn nnd Hhnmo more on the tnily Ycncrable and pious Beformers. 
Tho rrailcr will runmrk the fundncBB of our satiribt for alliteration ; 
111 thirt he waB Ki^il^y of no affoctation or sinp^arity ; his TerBiflcation 
in thut of Pierre PUntmaH** Vi$ion$^ in which a recorrenoe of similar 
lottcrB Ib eBMcntiul : to thin he has only Bupcradded rhyme, which in 
his time bi^^an to bo the funeral practice. iSee an Essay on this vefy 
puculinr kind of nietn\ prciixed to book vi. in Tolome second. 

In Dcconibcr, when the dayes draw to be short. 
After XoYcinber, when the nights wax noysome and long, 
As I past by a place privily at a port 
I saw one sit by himself making a song : 
His last ^ talk of trifles, who told with his tongae 
That few were fast i' th' faith. I < freyned * ' that freake 
Whether he wanted wit, or some had done him wrong. 
He said he was little John Nobody, that durst not speake. 

*' John Nobody," quoth I, " what news ? thou soon note and 

tell 
Wliat mancr men thou meano that are so mad." 
He said, " These gay gallants that wil construe the gospel, 
As Solomon the sage, with semblance full sad ; 
To discusse divinity they nought adread ; 
More meet it were for them to milk kye at a fleyk^' 
'* Thou lyost," quoth I, " thou losel, like a lend lad." 

He said he was little John Nobody, that durst not speake. 

" Its meet for every man on this matter to talk. 
And the glorious gospel ghostly to have in mind ; 
It is Bothe said that sect but much unseemly skalk. 
As boycs babble in books, that in scripture are blind ; 
Yet to their fancy soon a cause will find : 
As to live in lust, in lechery to leyke : 
Such caitives count to become of Cains kind ^ ; 
But that I little John Nobody durst not speieike. 

» Perhaps He left talk. « feyted, MSS. and p.a 

• Cain's kind.] So in Pierce the Plowman's Creed, the proud friars an 
•aid to be 

" eC Capnwrf fLixOi:' Vide sig. e V. b. 



LITTLE JOnir WOBODT. 88B 

" For our rcyerond father hath 0ot forth an order, 
Oar service to be said in oar »oignourH tonguo ; 
As Solomon the sage set forth the scripture ; 
Oar sof&ages and services, with many a sweet song, 
With homilies and godly books as ainonf( ; 
That no sti£E^ stnbbom stomacks we shoald freyke ; 
But wretches nere worse to do [wor men wronf^ ; 
Bat that I little John Nobody dare not mpanko, 

" For bribery was never so great since l)oni was our Lord, 
And whoredom was never les liated with Christ harrowrd 

hel, 
And poor men are so sore punished o<nninonly through i\w 

world 
That it would grieve any one that gor/d is to hnar tisL 
For al the homilies and good br>oks, yet their hearts be so 

quel, 
That if a man do amisse with mischiijfo t)iev wil )iim wroakii : 
The fashion of these new fellows it is so file and fell ; 
But that I little John Nobody dare not speake, 

'^ Thus to live after their lust, tlmt life would ilttsy have, 
And in lechery to leyke al their hmg life ; 
For al the preaching of Paul yet many a proud knave 
Wil move mischiefe in their mind botlt to maid and wife 
To bring them in advrmtry, or else tliey wil strife 
And in brawling alx;ut l>au/lery Oorls eoninmndni^ltU ^prmkM , 
But of these frantic il fi;lloweN, few of ilteni ilo i\\f\U^ ; 
Though I little John NolKHly thw uoi simalui, 

"If thou camjiany with iliPiu, Miey wil aurriMf ^m-^ wi^ 

not care 
According toth^nr foollwli ft*H^M»y i but Iwrt wii tL^ mm^^ 
Prayer with th<?fn is Inil. pi wiluH i theref(#rij M?,^,^ a i^jt\^ 
Both 9Xu\fM <h*AAH and ladiiMiMS iUtsy ItMU^ is n ^u^rs- 

bonglit, 
That he wiJ i///;nd iJM»l) tn ^m\M: Ut$ W#**/ 
1b sorry f^>r 1^**^** m*o\t^^ HmM^kI* MMd' *tff wa6*t ir 
And UiMi I liiil^ JhImi NuiiMdy rf##* - " 



OP una. 

Sftyee, " Welcomo, welcome, Lord of Linna^ 85 

Let nought distorb th j merry cheere ; 

Iff thoa wilt sell thy landes soe brosd. 
Good store of gold lie give thee heere.** 

*' My gold is gone, my rnone^ is spent ; 

My lande nowe take it nnto thee : 80 

GiTO me the golde, good John o' the Soaks, 

And thine for aye my lande shall bee." 

Then John he did him to record draw, 
And John he cast him a gods-pennie ^ ; 

But for every ponnde that John agreed, 85 

The lande, I wis, was well worth thz^ 

He told him the gold upon the borde. 
He was right glad his land to winne ; 

" The gold is thine, the land is mine. 

And now He be tiie Lord of Linne." 40 

Thus he hath sold his land soe broad. 
Both hill and holt, and moore and fenne, 

All but a poore and lonesome lodge. 
That stood far off in a lonely glenne. 

For soe he to his father hight. 45 

" My Sonne, when I am gonne." sayd heo, 

** Then thou wilt spend thy lande soe broad. 
And thou wilt spend thy gold so free. 

'^ But sweare me nowe upon the roode, 

That lonesome lodge thou'lt never spend ! 50 

For when all the world doth frown on thee, 

Thou there shalt find a faithful friend." 

The heire of Linne is f iill of golde : 

" And come with me, my friends," sayd hee, 

" Let's drinke, and rant, and merry make, 55 

And he that spares, ne'er mote he thee." 

* t. €. earnest-xnoney ; from the French ' denier i Dien.' At this day 
when application is made to the Deau and Chapter of Carlisle to .iccept an 
exchange of the tenant under one of their leases, a piece of ulver is pre 
sented by the new tenant, which is still called a God^a^peimy, 



THE HEIB OF LINNl* 839 

They ranted, drank, and merry made, 

Till all hiB gold it waxed thinne ; 
And then his friendes they slunk away ; 

lliey left the untiirifiy heire of Linne. 60 

He had never a penny left in his purse, 

Never a penny left bat three, 
And one was brass, another was lead, 

And another it was white mon^y. 

*^ Nowe well-aday," sayd the heire of Linne, 65 

'' Nowe well-aday, and woe is mee, 
For when I was the Lord of Linne, 

I never wanted gold nor fee. 

" But many a tmstye friend have I, 

And why shold I feel dole or care ? 70 

He borrow of them all by tomes, 

Soe need I not be never bare." 

But one, I wis, was not at home ; 

Another had payd his gold away ; 
Another call'd him thriftless loone, 75 

And bade him sharpely wend his way. 

•* Now well-aday," said the heire of Linne, 

** Now well-aday, and woe is me ; 
For when I had my landes so broad, 

On me they liv'd right merrilee. BO 

" To beg my bread from door to door, 

I wis, it were a brenning shame ; 
To rob and steal it were a sinne ; 

To worke, my limbs I cannot frame. 

** Now He away to lonesome lodge, 85 

For there my father bade me wend : 
When all the world should frown on mee 

I there shold find a trusty friend." 

Ver. 63, 64, 65, &c. Sic MS8. 
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PART THE 8ECOXD. 



Aw AT then hved the heire of Linne^ 

Ocr hill and holt, and moor mod 
Untill he came to lonesome lodge, 

That stood so luwe in a lonely gleime. 

He l«K)kcd up, he looked downei 

In hupe Some comfort for to winne : 

But haru and lothlj were the walles * 
*' Hcre*8 sorry cheare," qW the heize of 

The little windowe, dim and darke. 

Was hung with ivy, brere, and yewe ; 10 

No shimmering sunn here ever shone, 

Xo halcsomo breeze here ever blew. 

No chair, ne table he mote spye, 

Xu cliearful hearth, ne welcome bed. 

Nought save a rope with renning noose, 15 

That daugliug hung np o'er his head. 

And oyer it in broad letters, 

These words were written so plain to see : 
'* Ah ! gracelcsse wretch, hast spent thine all, 

And brought thysulfo to penorie ? 20 

" All this my boding mind misgaTe, 

I therefore loft this trusty friend : 
Let it now shoeld thy fonle disgrace, 

Aud all thy shame and sorrows end." 

Sorely shout wi' this rebuke, 25 

Sorely shcnt was the heire of Linne ; 

His heart, I wis, was near to brast 

With guilt and sorrowe, shame and sinne. 

Never a word spake the heire of Linne, 

Never a word he spake but three : 30 

'^ This is a trusty friend indeed. 
And is right welcome unto mee.*' 

Then round his necko the oorde he drewe^ 

Aud sprang aloft with his bodie, 
When lo 1 the coilin;]; burst in twaine, 85 

And to the ground came tumbling hee. 



TBB Bh^S 09 LZNin. 841 

Afiionyed lay the heire of Linne, 

Ne knewe if he were liye or dead : 
At length he looked, and sawe a bille. 

And in it a key of gold ao redd. 40 

He took the bill, and lookt it on, 

Strait good comfort found he there : 
Itt told him of a hole in the wall. 

In which there stood three chetto m4eire K 

Two were full of the beaten golde, 4!i 

The third was fall of white moolj ; 
And oyer them in broad kstita 

These words weie written so plaine to 



'^ Onoe mofe, my Sonne. I aette Aee 

Amend thy life and falliea|— ti 09 

For but ihoa amend t&ee of lij Itfev 

That rope most be tfcy csi at 



*" And let it bee,** sard tibe 

"* And let it bee, but if I awni' : 
For here I will make mine mmtw, Ui 

This reade « shall gude me to Ifte 



Away tiien went with a merrj ciieaie. 
Away then went the heire of linne ; 

I wis, he neither eeas'd ne blanne, 

TiU John o' the Beaks boose he did whtte. ^jC 



And iHien he came to John o" the Bealas^ 
Upp at the speere * then loofcbd bee ; 

There sate ihree lords npon • rowe, 
Weie drinkiniz of the wine so {mt. 



y, 60, 9M. old B«rtiwni f4n»«. 



S4S TBI HUB OF lilMHJL 

And John himsolf sate at the bord-hcMd, 65 

Becanao now Lord of Linne was hee ; 

" I pray thco," he said, '* good John o* tiie SoftleSy 
One forty pence fur to lend mee." 

" Away, away, thou thriftless loone ; 

Away, away, this may not bee : 70 

For Christs curse on my head," he sayd, 

*' If erer I tmst thee one pcnnle." 

Then bespake the heire of Linne, 
To John o* the Scales wife then spake he : 

^ Madame, some almes on me bestowe, 75 

I pray for sweet Saint Charitie." 

^ Away, away, thou thriftless loone, 
I swear thou gettest no almes of mee ; 

For if we shold hang any losel heere, 

The first we wold begin with thoe." 80 

Then bespake a good fellowe. 
Which sat at John o* the Scales bis bard ; 

Sayd, *' Turn againe, thou heire of Linne ; 
Some time thou wast a well good lord. 

*^ Some time a good fellow thou hast been, 85 

And sparedst not thy gold and fee ; 

Therefore He lend thee forty pence. 
And other forty if need bee. 

*' And ever I pray thee, John o' the Scales, 

To let him sit in thy companie : 90 

For well I wot thou hadst his land, 
And a good bargain it was to thee.** 

Up then spake him John o' the Scales, 
All wooid he answer'd him againe : 

•* Now Christs curse on my head," he sayd, 95 

" But I did lose by that bargaine. 

** And here I proffer thee, heire of Linne, 
Before these lords so faire and free, 

Thou shalt have it backe again better oheape 
By a hundred markes than I had it of thee." 



THS HEIR OF U2INI. 848 

* I drawo yon to record, lords," he said, 101 

With that he cast him a gods-pexmie : 
"Now by my fay/' sayd the heire of Linne, 

''And here, good John, is thy mondy." 

And he pnll'd forth three bagges of gold, 1 05 

And layd them down npon the bord : 
All woe begone was John o' the Scales, 

Soe shent he cold say neyer a word. 

He told him forth the good red gold. 

He told it forth with mickle dinne. 110 

'* The gold is thine, the land is mine, 

And now Ime againe the Lord oi Linne.'' 

Sayes, "^ Have thon here, then good fell&we. 

Forty pence thon didBt lend mee : 
Now I am againe the Lord of Linne, 115 

And forty pounds I will giye thee. 

^ He make thee keeper of my forrest, 

Both of the wild deere and the tame ; 
For but I reward thy bounteous heart, 

I wis, good fellowe, I were to blame.** 120 



u 



Now weU-aday !" sayth Joan o* the Scales ; 
Now well-iiday, and woe is my life I 
Yesterday I was l4idy of Linne, 

Now Ime but John o* the Scales his wife.** 

** Now Uie thee weU,** sayd the heire of Linne, 1 25 
'* Farewell now, John o' the Scales,** said hee : 

** ChriatB curse lig^ on me, if erer again 
I bring my lands in jeofudjj* 

V. 34. of port L,aad 102 of port iL,ou< If tWraftdlai: of tke Uh. 



%* In the imMnt edition of thMfaiI]ad,flefWCBdaBclsnftf«Miift^«r« 
~ from the foba )f& 
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VI. 

Aaicotgne'i 9ratot of t|^f jfmx BcittgK, 
afUrtoarHi laUp AanlM, 



OM BBI HAVmO A SCAB IV HKB POBBBSAD. 

ifLORGC Gascoiose wm ft celebimted poet in the eftrly part of Qieea 

KlizaMh*! rt'ifn>. ai'J A|>ped» in great a^lTftntftge among tlia miwsel* 
laiKMius writcni itf that aj^. He was authur of tliree or (mir plays, and 
•>f many snialliT pooiiis ; one of tlio mrwt remarkable of which is a 
hatira in blank vomc, eallcd the SUele-glaM$, ISltl, 4to. 

(iaf«)i|{nio wari born in l-Iasex, c*ducattid in both uniTerdtia^ whence 
h«* rcmovt d to («my Vinn ; but, dinliking the study of the law, became 
rirpt a (langU-r at court, and afUrwards a soldier in the wan of the Low 
i'ountrie^ He had no great suoccss in any of these punmiu, m appears 
from a |X)em nf his, entitle* i, ** Oasouigiie's Wodmanahip, written to 
I.i>ril (wray of Wilton." Manv of his i*i)istles dedioatory, are dated in 
1 '75j 157G, from *' his pooro house in Walthambtoe:" where he died a 
i: :d> lie-aged man in 1578, according to Anth. Wood ; or rather in 1577, 
if he id the pertson meant in an old tract, entitU-d, ** A Bemembrance of 
the well employed Life and Oudly End of George Gasooigne, Esq., wlio 
deceased at Stamford in LincolnHhire, Oct 7. 1577, by Geo. Whetstone, 
;^'ont. an eye-witness of his godly and charitable end iu this world," 4to, 
no date.— [From u MS. of Oldys.] 

Mr. Thomas Warton thinks *' Gasooigne has moch exceeded all the 
po<>tH of his tige in smoothness and harmony of Teraification *.** But 
tlio truth is, scarce anv of the earlier poets of Queen Elisabeth's time 
are found deficient in harmony and smuothness, though thoee qualities 
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.lonson, Donne, and most of their contemporaries, firoquently oflfend the 
ear, like the filing of a saw. — Perhaps this is in some measure to be 
accounted for from the growing pedantry of that age, and from the 
writers affecting to run their lines into one another, alter the manner of 
the Latin and Greek poets. 

The following poem (which thu elegant writer above quoted hath 
recommended to notice, as possessed of a delicacy rarely seen in that 
t^irly state of our poetry) properly consists of Alezandrines of tw^ve 
and fourteen syllables, and is printed from two quarto black-letter col- 

> Observations on the Faerie Quftn, vol. ii. p. 168. 
* Printed in 1578, 1596, and perhaps ofbener, in 4to, black-letter. 
' The same is true of most of the poems in the Mirromr of Mog^JrnH^ 
1563, 4to, and also of Surrey's Poemi^ 1557. 
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lections of Gascoigne's pieces ; the dxti entitled, ** A luHitotfifa mm4t^ 
flowers, bounde up in ooe small posle, 4e. I/AniMi* koaitiA^i for 
Bicharde Smith :'' without date, bat from a letter <iC H. W. <|). d6^> 
compared witli the printer's epist. to i\ye reader, it it|i|)eacs to iiave U»eii 
published in 1572, or 3. The other is entitled, ''The P<Mte cT <;i^(M^ 
Gascoigne, Esq. corrected, perfected, and augmented bj tlte Mrth«r, 
1575.— Printed at London, for Bichaid Smlth,^ k». Ko 7«iir, but tha 
epist. dedicat. is dated 1576. 

Id the title-page of this laat Qaj waj <iC pnnipr^a^^ or bodneUer'^ 
device) is an ornamental wood eat, tf^kamUv well caEieeKbed, wbeceni 
Time is represented drawing the figore of Truth out cf a pit or «av«ra, 
with this legend, OceuUa Veritat Tempore yM {b. cJ This is 
mentioned, because it is not improbable but the tkcfodeotal mAA itf thiii. 
or some other title-page containing: the aaoke derioe, anj^pfMiinn to &pUaa«? 
that well-known design of a Mmilar Hud, wiudi he hiis imryikMed into 
the Luxemburg Gallery ,' and whieb has bean ao joaHj «9oaaMd liar 
the unnatural manner of SiiA eiecutimL 

In court wfaoso demftimdeB 

What dame doth most exoaD ; 
For mj coDoeit I must needee aaj, 

Faire Bridges beafee ihe hoL 

Upon whoae lirel j €h&eke, % 

To proT6 mj jodgnKoit true. 
The rose axid lilJie seeme io strive 

For eqoall change of liewe. 

And tli^^wiihall ao well 

Hir graces all agree, 10 

No frowning cbeere darn Oiooe pseaitme 

In hir awaet face to bee. 

AUhongb aom« larisbe lippes, 

Whidd like aome otiher best. 
Will saj tLe blemldke on bir browe Ik) 

Disgraceib aU the rest 

Tbeveto I tbna replie : 

God woite, i^hej little knoiPC) 
Tbe bidden eauae <jf that auaiuip, 

Hor bow ibo bacsn did i^ruive ; JIO 



^ litXt to s aw m. Vmm, 
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For when D:ime Natare first 

Had framdo hir hcavonly &oo^ 
Ant] thoroughly bedecked it 

With goodly gloaines of gimoe ; 

It lyked hir so well : 35 

** Lo here/' quod she/* a peeoe 
For perfect shape that passeth all 

Appelles' worke in Qreeoe. 

'* This bayt may ohaance to catohe 

The greatest god of lore, 30 

Or mightio thandring Jove himself. 
That rules the roast aboye." 

But out, alas I those wordes 

Wore vaunted all in yayne ; 
And some uuscon were present there, 35 

Pore Bridges, to thy pain. 

For Cupide, crafty boy, 

Close in a corner st()ode, 
Not blyndfold then, to gaze on hir : 

I gesse it did him good. 40 

Yet when he felte the flame 

Gan kindle in his brest. 
And herd Dame Nature boast by hir 

To break him of his rest. 

His hot newo-chosen love 45 

He chaunged into hate, 
And Bodeynly with mightie mace 

Gan rap hir on the pate. 

It greeved Nature muche 

To see the cruell deede : 50 

Mee seemes I see hir, how she wept 

To see hir dearliug bleede. 

•« Wei yet," quod she, " this hmt 
Shal have some helpe I trowe ;** 

And quick with skin she covered it, 55 

That whiter is than snowe. 
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Whorwith Dan Onnlde flntl, 

Fur fonro iif fiirtlinr flonin, 
Wlion ant((il-llku lid mw )ilr nIiIrm, 

Wliumu ho IimI mnlt with iduuN«. AO 

Lo, thu* WM Ilrlilui'i hurt 

In 0T»d(>\ ot hWViuil 
Tho ouwaril (!<i]ililii lirnkn lilr linxH 

To wruko )ilit wmiMilnil iiiyiid, 
The ikar Mtill tlinni riiinnliiM | M 

No fi>rco, thuni Int It Iwo i 
Tbero is lui nloiido thkt iwii N>ll)i«i 

So bright a Nntiiio m nhu, 

I. In 111* ''rmliil iif htr IhhiiI( Mh 



Paera^ ^4. a p. I»f, «1. I77U. 
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HiplaL. a« IU'1.1' '/ O^*^, Wl^m.».:u t, . 

ii turn «r»* -w ty/rt • - »!■»«,«««( IIfk |.ii<i' i ■ . 
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Tea Bosamonde, fair Bosamondo, 

Her name was called so, 
To whom OUT queeue, Dame Ellinor, 

Was known a deadlye foe. 20 

The king therefore, for her defence 

Against the furious queene, 
At Woodstocke huilded such a bower. 

The like was never scene. 

Most curiously that bower was built, 25 

Of stone and timber strong ; 
An hundered and fifty doors 

Did to this bower belong : 

And they so cunninglye contriy'd, 

With turnings round about, 30 

That none but with a clue of thread 

Gould enter in or out. 

And for his love and ladyes sake, 

That was so faire and brighte, 
The keeping of this bower he gave 35 

Unto a valiant knighte. 

But fortune, that doth often frowne 

Where she before did smile. 
The kinges delighte and ladyes joy 

Full soon shoe did beguile : 40 

For why, the kinges ungracious sonne. 

Whom he did high advance. 
Against his father raised warres 

Within the realme of France. 

But yet before our comelye king 45 

The English laud forsooke, 
Of Bosamond, his lady faire, 

His fjEurewelle thus he tooke : 

^ My Bosamonde, my only Bose, 

That pleasest best mine eye, 50 

The fjAircst flower in all the worlda 

To foed my fantasye, — 
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** The flower of mine affected heart, 

Whose sweetness doth exoelle, 
My royal Rose, a thousand times 

I bid thee nowe farwelle ! 

** For I must leave my fairest flower, 

My sweetest Bose, a space. 
And cross the seas to famous France, 

Proud rebelles to abase. 

^ But yet, my Bose, be sure thou shalt 

My coming shortlye see, 
And in my heart, when hence I am, 

He beare my Bose with mee." 

When Bosamond, that ladye brighte, 65 

Did heare the king saye soe, 
The sorrowe of her grieved hcArt 

Her outward lookes did showe. 

And from her cleare and crystall eyes 

The teares gusht out apace, 70 

Which, like the silver-pearled dewe, 
Banne downe her comely face. 

Her lippes, erst like the corall redde. 

Did waxe both wan and pale. 
And for the sorrow she conceivde 75 

Her vitall spirits faile. 

And falling downe all in a swoone 

Before King Henives face, 
Full oft he in his princelye armes 

Her bodye did embrace. ^0 

And twentye times, with watery eyes, 

He kist her tender cheeke, 
UntiU he had revivde againe 

Her senses milde and meeke. 

•• Why grieves my Bose, my sweetest Bose ?" 85 

The king did often say : 
* Because," quoth shee, " to bloodye warren 

My lord must part awaye. 
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* But since your Grace on forrayne coaiies, 

Amonge your foes unkinde, 90 

Must goe to hazard life and limbe. 
Why should I staye behinde? 

^ Nay, rather let me, like a page, 

Your sworde and taroet beare ; 
That on my breast the blowei may llghte^ 95 

Which would offend you there. 

" Or lett mee, in your roval tent, 

Prepare your bed at niahte, 
And with sweete baths ro&esh your graoei 

At your retume from fighte. 100 

** So I your presence may et\{oye 

No toil I will refuse ; 
But wanting you, my life is death •* 

** Nay, death lid rather ohuse.** 

** Content thy self, my dearest lore, 105 

Thy rest at home shall bee, 
In Englandes sweet and pleasant isle ; 

For travell fits not thee. 

** Faire ladies brooke not bloodye warres | 

Soft peace their soxe dolightos ; 110 

Not rugged campes, but oourtlyo bowers | 
Qay feastes, not oruoll fightos. 

** My Bose shall safely hero abide, 

With musicke pasfio the daye. 
Whilst I amongo the pleroing plkmi 115 

My foes sooko fkr awaye. 

** My Bose shall shine iu mwh %\\\\ |^4v)l^ 

Whilst Ime in annour (litfhti) \ 
Gay galliards here my lovt) nhaU sXmil^ 

Whilst I my fu^s got) AghW. r«H^ 

" And you, Sir Thomas, whww J truil^ 

To boo my loviis (l(ifm»(HJ, 
Be careful! of my ^Mmt tio^ 

Whan I am liarttnl hmtoii," 

fOL. L 9 4 
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Awl tiM iiiw i tfaaiJ y utdtx A «ph is 

A« thcnifd- iiif- itMUl would 
Aiui ]ifNMiu«iiidfe. lor Terr lEnefb, 
KtM au< plAUtf weird enald 



Aitil Al then javrtiiji! .tcsU iktey 

]i> Iraarf hi |nif^ftd mn-. : 13B 

AIIa? thttt d»Tf.. ^n- UfiHmaiide 

Thf- kiii|! did MM- m* aor;. 

Fir whm> lii* Qnm- bad pMt fiie mm, 

And iittfi Fnmw wmk ipnib, 
Witl* flPTiiittfe Imwl, QnMnif; EHiiiar 1S5 

Ti> WmadiiiiMslu* ouui) Uiouik 

And fiirtL idH- imDii thin trrndye ^p^ng**** 

Id Kb uitlmpfy hcnm. 
Whii. with hin oltu* cif twinod-llumL, 

C junr frfmi thi» ikmcnis bowar. 110 

And whmi that th^y had wcmnded Inm, 

Thr qofnoir this thraftd did gette. 
And wcuir where Imdyt Bcwatncipde 

Wm like an aagell lette. 

But whim the qneene with "j^ftwrt e^e liS 

Beheld hur heMzteoiu &oe, 
Bhe wM tt&Esed in her nmide 

At her cnoeediag gnoe. 

** Cwit off from thee those robeB,** she said, 

** Thsi richo sad eosUje bee ; 150 

And drinke thou up this deadlye dimo^t 
Which I hsTo brought to thee.** 

Then presentljre upon her knees 

Sweet Hossmonde did fidle ; 
And psrdon of the qaeeoe she cray'd 155 

For hor offences luL 

^ Take pittjr on mr youthftdl yeares," 

t*alrD ttcwamonde did crye ; 
^ Atid tett mem not with poison stronge 

lAttlbroM bee to dye. 160 
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^ I will renonnce my sinfall life, 

And in some clojster bide ; 
Qr else be banisht, if yon please, 

To range the world soe wide. 

'* And for the fSAolt which I have done, 165 

Though I was forc*d theretoe, 
Preserve my life, and pimish mee 

As you thinke meet to doe." 

And with these words, her lillie handes 

She wronge fnll often there ; 170 

And downe along her lorely fiBhce 

Did trickle many a teare. 

But nothing conld this furious qneene 

Therewitii appeased bee ; 
The cup of deadlye poyson stronge, 175 

As she knelt on her knee. 

She gaye this oomelye dame to drinke ; 

Who tooke it in her hand, 
And from her bended knee arose, 

And on her feet did stand, 180 

And casting up her eyes to hearen, 

Shee did for mercye calle ; 
And drinking up the poison stronge. 

Her life she lost withalle. 

And when that death throngh eyerye limbe 185 

Had showde its greatest spite^ 
Her chiefest foes did phune confesse 

Shee was a glorious wight. 

Her body then they did entomb^ 

When life was fled away, 190 

At (jk)dstowe, neare to Oxford towne, 

As may be seene this day. 
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** The next vilo ihing that eyer I did, 45 

To yon He not donye ; 
I made a boxo of poyson strong. 

To poiBon King Uenrye." 

** Thats a yilo sinne,** then sayd the king, 
"^ May God forgive it thee I " 50 

** Amen, amen," quoth Earl Marehall ; 
'* And I wic^ it so may bee." 

** The next vilo thing that ever I did. 

To yon I will discover ; 
I poysoned fair Rosamonde, 55 

All in fair Woodstocke bower." 

'* Thats a vile sinne," then sayd the king ; 

" May GU)d forgive it thee I " 
" Amen, amen," quoth Earl Marshall ; 

*' And I wii^ it so may bee." 60 

" Do you see yonders little boye, 

A tossing of the balle ? 
That is Earl Marshalls eldest Sonne, 

And I love him the best of alL 

" Do you see yonders little boye, 65 

A catching of the balle ? 
That is King Henryes youngest sonne, 

And I love him the worst of all. 

" His head is fashyon'd like a bull. 

His nose is like a boare, " 70 

" No matter for that," King Henrye cryd, 

" I love him the better therfore." 

The king pulled off his fryars coate, 

And appeared all in redde ; 
She shrieked, and cryd, and wrung her hands, 75 

And sayd she was betrayde. 

Ver. 63, 67. She means that the eldest of thMe two was by the Earl 
Marshall, the youngest by the king. 
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The king lookt ov^r liis left shoulder, 

And a grimioe look looked hee ; 
^ Earl MarabAll/' he sayd, '* but for my oathe, 

Or haoged thou shouldst bee.*' 80 



IX. 

Tills poem, subscribed M. T. [perhaps invertedly for T. Marshall '] is 
preserved in The Paradise of Daintie Jbeviaes, The two first stanzas may 
be found accompanied with musical notes in ** An howres recreation in 
musicke, &c., by Richard Alison, Lend. 1606, 4to : " usually bound up 
with three or four sets of ** Madrigals set to music by Tho. Weelkes, 
Lend. 1597, 1600, 1608, 4to." One of these madrigals is so complete 
an example of the Bathos, that I cannot forbear presenting it to the 
reader. 

Thule, the period of cosmographie, 

Doth yaunt of Hecla, whose sulphureous fire 

Doth melt the frozen clime, and thaw the skie, 
Trinacrian ^Etna's flames ascend not hier : 

These things seeme wondrous, yet more wondrous I, 

Whose heart with feare doth freeze, with love doth fry. 

The Andelusian merchant, that returnes 

Laden with cutchinele and china dishes. 
Reports in Spaine, how strangely Fogo burnes 

Amidst an ocean full of flying fishes : 
These things seeme wondrous, yet more wondrous I, 
Whose heart with feare doth freeze, with loye doth fry. 

Mr. Weelkes seems to have been of opinion, with many of his brethren 
of later times, that nonsense was best adapted to display the powers of 
m usical, composure. 

The sturdy rock for all his strength 
By raging seas is rent in twaine : 
The marble stone is pearst at length 
' With little drops of drizling rain : 
The oxe doth yeeld unto the yoke, 5 

The Steele obeyeth the hammer stroke. 

^ Vide Athen. Ox. pp. 152, 316. 
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Tht' ftuwlr sUgge, thrnl Memet bo Btoat^ 

Bv yaliiing hoondB at bay is Bet: 
Tllc^iwifu■«t bird, that flies Bboati 

U caught at length in fowkn nel : 10 

Tho gntikst fish, in deepeBt brooke, 
Is SiH.iu dec«;iTt*d br soblill hooke. 

YeB nian himselfe, onto whosB will 

All thin^^s sztf bonnden to obey. 
For all his wit and worthie skill, 15 

I\»th fade at length and fidl away. 
Thorv is nothing but time doeth waste ; 
Tho heavens, the earth oonsmne at last. 

But Tortuo sits triumphing still 

U^Km the throne of glorious €une : 90 

Though spiteful death mans body kill. 

Yet hurts he not his vertnous namo : 
Bt life or death what so betides, 
The state of Tertue never slides. 
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ThU |¥>|iuUkr old halUul was written in the reign of Eliabeth, as appears 
uoi ouly fh>ni vt'r. 2S, whore the arms of England are caUed the 
^ Qiu>tMU>8 AnuM,*' but tVcuu its tuues being quoted in other old pieoesi 
written in her time. — St'e tlie ballad on &&ry Ambree in this Tunme. 
T\w UUf Mr. liuthrio assured the Editor, that he had formerly seen 
Hi\othor old ami^ vm the same subject, composed in a diflbrent measnrs 
irwm. tliis ; whioh was truly beautiful, if we may judge from the only 
vtanxa he remembered. In this it was said of the old beggar, that 
slowu his neck 

— his rererend lockes 

In comelye curies did wsts ; 
And on his aged temples grewe 

The blossomes of the graTe.** 

Tho following ballad is chiefly given from the Editor's folio MS. 
compared with two ancient printed copies; the concluding stanza^ 
which contain the old beggar's discovery of himself are not, howeveri 
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civeo from any of these, being very different from those of the Tiilgiir 
ballad. Kor yet does the Editor offer them as genuine, bnt as a modern 
attempt to remove the absurdities and inconsistencies which so remark- 
ably prevailed in this part of the son^ as it stood before : whereas, by the 
alteration of a few lines, the story is rendered much more affecting, 
and is reconciled to probability and true history. For this informs U8| 
that at the decisive battle of Evesham (fought August 4, 1265X when 
8imon de Montfort, the great Earl of Leicester, was slain at the head 
of the barons, his eldest son Henry fell by his side, and, in oonsequenoe 
of that defeat, his whole fSamUy sunk for ever, the king bestowing ttieir 
great honours and possessions on his second son, Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster. 

PART THE FIEST. 

Itt was a blind beggar, had long lost bis sight, 
He bad a faire daughter of bewty most bright ; 
And many a gallant brave suiter had shee. 
For none was soe comelye as pretty Bessee. 
• 

And though shee was of favor most faire, 5 

Yett seing shee was but a poor beggars heyre, 
Of ancyent housekeepers despised was shee, 
Whose sonnes came as suitors to prettye Bessee. 

Wherefore in great sorrow faire Bessy did say, 

" Good father, and mother, let me goe away 10 

To seeke out my fortune, whatever itt bee." 

This suite then they granted to prettye Bessee. 

Then Bessy, that was of bewtye soe bright. 
All cladd in gray russett, and late in the night 
From fSeither and mother alone parted shee, 15 

Who sighed and sobbed for prettye Bessee. 

Shee went till shee came to Stratford-le-Bow, 

Then knew shee not whither, nor which wi^ to goe ; 

With teares shee lamented her hard destinie, 

Soe sadd and soe heavy was pretty Bessee. 5 

Shee kept on her journey untill it was day. 
And went unto Bumford along the hye way ; 
Where at the Queenes Armes entertained was shee, 
See faire and wel &Yoiired was pretty Bessoe. 
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Then spftko the nobles, '* Much maireil have wee 
This jolly blind beggar woe cannot here •ee.'* 30 

** M^ Lords,** qnoth the bride, **my father^s so base 
He IS loth with his presence these states to disgraoe." 

** The prayse of a woman in qnestyon to bringe, 
Before her own face, wore a flatterin|^ thinffe ; 
Bnt wee thiiike thy £either*s baseness, qao& tiiej, 86 

" Might by thy bewtye be deane put away." 

They had noe sooner these pleasant words spokey 

Bat in comes the boggar claid in a silke ckoke, 

A faire yelvet capp and a fether had hee. 

And now a musioyan, forsooth, he wold bee. 40 

He had a daintye lute under his arme, 
He touched the strings, which made such a ohaime ; 
Saies, '' Please you to heare any musicke of mee^ 
He sing you a song of pretty Bessee." 

With that his lute he twanged straightway, 46 

And thereon begann most sweetlye to play, 
And after that lessons were playd two or three. 
He strayu'd out this song most delicatelie : 

^ A poore beggars daughter did dwell on a greene, 
Who for her fairenesse might well be a queene, 5C 

A blithe bonny lasse, and a daintye was shoe, 
And many one called her pretty Bessee. 

" Her father hee had noe goods, nor noe land. 

But beggd for a penny all day with his hand, 

And yett to her marriage hee gave thousands three,' 6£ 

And still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

" And if any one here her berth doe disdaine. 

Her father is ready, with might and with maine, 

To proove shoe is come of noble degree, 

Therfore never flout att prettye Bessee." 60 

With that the lords and the companye round 
With harty laughter were readye to swound ; 
Att last said the lords, ** Full well wee may see, 
The bride and the beggar's behoulden to thee." 

• So the foUo MS. 
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On this the bride all bloshing did risd, 65 

The pearlie dropps standing within her faire eyes ; 
*' O pardon my father, grave nobles,*' quoth shee, 
**• That throughe blind affection thus doteth on mee." 

*' If this be thy father," the nobles did say, 

" Well may he be proud of this happy day, 70 

Tett by his countenance well may wee see. 

His birth and his fortune did never agree. 

" And therfore, blind man, we pray thee bewray, 

(And looke that the truth thou to us doe say). 

Thy birth and thy parentage what itt may bee, 75 

For the love that thou bearest to pretty Bessee." 

*' Then give me leave, nobles and gentles, each one, 

One song more to sing and then I have done ; 

And if l^at itt may not winn good report. 

Then doe not give me a gboat for my sport : 80 

** [Sir Simon de Montfort my subject shal bee ; 

Once chiefe of all the great barons was hee. 

Yet fortune so cruelle this lorde did abase, 

Now loste and forgotten are hee and his race. 84 

*' When the barons in armes did King Henrye oppose. 
Sir Simon de Montfort their leader they chose ; 
A leader of courage undaunted was hee. 
And oft-times he made their enemyes flee. 

** At length in the battle on Eveshame plaine 

The barons were routed, and Montfort was slaine ; 90 

Most fatall that battel did prove unto thee, 

Thoughe thou wast not borne then, my prettye Bessee 1 

** Along with the nobles that fell at that tyde, 

His eldest son Henrye, who fought by his side. 

Was fellde by a blowe he receivde in the fight 1 95 

A blowe that deprivde him for ever of sight 

" Among the dead bodyes all lifelesse he laye, 

Till evening drewe on of the following daye, 

When by a yong ladye discoverd was hee ; 

And this was thy mother, my prettye Bessee ! 100 

V. 81, The eight succeeding stansas are oonjectvred to bt the work <U 
Robert Dodslej.—Sditor. 
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Bxl of Oxford, WBB in high Eune fur bis poetical 

^ of Ellmbetb : perhaps it is no injury to his repate- 

' a oompoaitioQa are pieaerrad for the iDepcction if 

To gratif; curtoajt^, we have inaerted a Bonnet of 

~d with gtee-t enoomiums for its " eicelli^ncie and 

'~ ''in/ Eng. Poene,' and found entire in the 

__ fi^w more of hia goimeta (dietinguished by 

iBiteis E. O,) DiBj be seen in the Faradite ofdtUntU Dnimt. 
mis untitled "Theaitnplaiut of a Loiet, wearing blackeand 
' The only lines in it north iiolioe are these : 

" A cnwne of buei Bhall that diaq * bearc ' 
Who triamphs over ma ; 
For black and tawnie will I waare, 
Wbich nuinmiDg cdIous b«." 

od in Hill'* OtnmkU, that when Queen Catharine of Anagon 
UL 8, 1586. " Qneen Anna [BiiJleu] ware tellowb for tbe 
■g." And when thii unfortnnatD prineetu lost her bend, Hay VJ, 
yMT, 'on the — oenaion day following, the kyng for monrniujc 
n-n," M. 227, 228. 

id, who WM the ITth Earl of Oxrord, of the family of Vers, 
9d Ua tatliei in his title and hononra in 1562, and died on aged 
tSIH. SeeUr. Walpale'sA'oJ>le.iiiMon. Athon. Ooin, £c 
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Kallad as this of the B^gyar of BednaU-areen, in two pam, wMvoimrdDd 
with half-ft-crown of our money. And that they mailu a very zeepectaUe 
appoaranoe, we may leam from the dretts uf tlie old bfggar, in the pn- 
reding ballad, p. 366. where he comee into company in the habit and 
character of one of these minstrehi, being not known to be the brideTi 
father till after her speech, ver. 68. Tlie exordium of his song, and bis 
claiming a groat for his reward, ver. 80, are peonliarly oharaoteristie 
of that professioa. Host of the old ballads begin in a pompons *nann«r, 
in order to captivate the attention of the audience, and inauoe them tt> 
purohane a recital of the song : and they aeldom condnde the flzat part 
without large promises of still greater entertainment in the aeeond. 
This was a necessary piece of art to incline the hearen to be at the 
expense of a second grnat's-worth. Many of the old lomanoes extend 
to eight or nine fits, which would afford a considerable profit to the 
reciter. 

To return to the word nr ; it seems at one time to have peooliajrly 
signified the pause, or breathing^time, between the several parts 
(answering to passub in the Visions of Pierce Plowman): thua in the 
ancient ballad of Chevy-Chase^ yoL i p. 1, the first part ends with this 
line, 

" The first fit here I fynde : " 

/. 0. here I come to the first pause or intermission. (See also toI. L 
p. 18.) By degrees it came to signify the whole part or diviaiun 
preceding the pause.— (See the concluding verses of the First and 
Second P&rts of '* Adam Bell, Glvm of the Glough, and William of 
Gloudesly,'' in vol. i. pp. 113 & 118.) This sense it bad obtained so 
early as the time of Ohauoer ; who thus concludes the first part of hit 
rhyme of Sir Thopas (writ in ridicule of the old ballad romances) : 

** Lo ! lordis mine, here is a FITT ; 
If ye woU any more of it. 
To tell it well I fonde." 

The word fit indeed appears originally to have signified a poetio 
strain, verse, or poem ; for in these senses it is used by the Anglo- 
Saxon writers. Thus king ^fred in liis Boeiius^ having given a 
version of lib. 3, metr. 5, adds, J)af e piftjom thap thap prre aftm^en 
hsB]:rDe, page 65, t. «. " when wisdom had sung these [fitts] verses." And 
in tlie Proem to the same book yxm on pirre, " put into [fitt] verse." So 
in Cedmon, p. 45, peont) on pitxe, seems to mean " composed a song," or 
** poem." The reader will trace this old Saxon phrase in the applica- 
tion of the word /ond, in the foregoing passage of Chaucer. — See 
Glossary. 

Spenser has used the word fU to denote " a strain of mnsio." Bee 
his poem entitled, ** Collin Clout's come home again," where he says^ 

" The Shepherd of the ocean [Sir Walt. Raleigh] 
Provoked me to play some pleasant fit. 

And when he heard the music which I made 
He found himself full greatlye pleas'd at it," &c 

It is also used in the old ballad of King JSsemere, vol. L p. 51, T. 243i, 
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Vnjm being applied to mnsio, this word was easily trazuiferred U 
dancing ; thus in the old play of Ituitts SfubftltUlf, (described ii 
YoL i. p. 95, and p. 327,) Juventus says, 

*' By the masse I would fayne go daunce a fittb." 

And from being used as a part or division in a ballad, poem, &o., it 
is applied by Bale to a section or chapter m a book, though I believe 
in a sense of ridicule or sarcasm ; for thus he entitles two chapters of 
his e^glufj^ BatBXtiti, part iL viz.— foL 49, " The fyrst Fttt of 
Anselme with Kynge Wyllyam Bufus." — fol. 60, *• An other Fttt of 
Anselme with kynge Wyllyam Bufus." 



•*o^ 



XI. 
dTanc^ and SeKtrt. 

BT THB EARL OF OXFOBD. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, was in high fame for his poetical 
talents in the reign of Elizabeth : perhaps it is no injury to his reputa- 
tion, that few of his compositions are preserved for the inspection of 
impartial posterity. To gratify curiosity, we have inserted a sonnet of 
his, which is Quoted with great encomiums for its *' excellencie and 
wit," in Puttennam's Arte of Eng. Poede,^ and found entire in the 
Garland of Ghtod-vjiU. A few more of his sonnets (distinguished by 
the initial letters E. O.) maybe seen in the Paradite ofdaitUie Demmt. 
One of tiiese is entitled '* The complaint of a Lover, wearing blacke and 
tawnie." The only lines in it worth notice are these : 

" A crowne of baies shall that man * beare ' 
Who triumphs over me ; 
For black and tawnie will I weare, 
Which mourning colours be." 

We find in Hall's Chronidet that when Queen Catharine of Arragon 
died, Jan. 8, 1536, *' Queen Anne [BiiUeu] ware tellows for the 
mourning." And when this unfortunate princestt lost her head. May 19, 
the same year, *' on the ascension day following, the kyng for mourning 
ware whvte, ' fol. 227, 228. 

Edward, who was the 17th Earl of Oxford, of the family of Vere, 
■ucoeeded his father in his title and honours in 1562, and died an aged 
man in 1604. See Mr. Walpole's Noble Authon. Athon. Ooxn^ &c. 



1 Lend. 1589, p. 172. 
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Ullftil M thUof the Btffmw •f B^dmmU #ra— , In tuo pam, wMiemnled 
^ it b h«ir-«-cmwii of our money. And that they mailu a very leBpectable 
ApiiimmiHv, wo may Umrn fttim th« dreMt of Umb old bt-ggar, in the pn- 
t tHlinn Imllnd, |i. IftSd. where he comet into oompany in the habit and 
oh«rm(*u«r of iMie i^ thoee minetivLi, being not known to be the bride*! 
fttiher till iifWr htT aiieerh, tw. 68. The exoidinm of his eong, and hit 
olaimuu a Kitmt hw hie rewant tvr. 80« are peeoliariy chaiacterirtie 
««f that prWvwi^w. Mail of the i4d ballade begin in a nompona maoDcr, 
in «y\Wr t«« i>ii|^iv*Up th« atCcoiion of lh« aodirnoa^ and inanee them to 
puivhaM" * ixxntal of the ft^g : and they jekkan coDdnde the fint pert 
wilh^Hit krgv pr>wuve of Mill givaier entertainmeDt in the aeeond. 
Iliu wa» a nwwawtT piMip of art ti> ineline the he aitia to be aft the 
«A|WMip of a mxmd |Bi^«tV««ith. Many of the old lonaneea citeod 
t.k Mjcht «>r niw rtiK which wonid aSarl a iieMiiWiebln pnAt to the 

IV rHura to the w\«id nr : it awme at coe tne to hav« peeoliariy 
vcnttWi^l th« p&aiap^ «y bNathinr^OM. berwwn the aev«al paiH 
,a9w«vn:*.< I;.* r\«;.i» in t.-« VtMM« i/ IStrtt rieaaMB): thna in the 
«:»c«^t U^;ai «v C««vy-i*Ua^ fv^ i |c 1, the im pan cmla witii this 
■ *''* 
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ITS FAirar ASD 

OoMi hither ihepherd't 

^ Sir, what do jou xeqiimf 
I prayo thee, shewe to me thj 

^ My DAine is Fon) Dhibb.** 

When wert thou borne, Desire t i 

** lu pompe and pryme of Haj." 
By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot ? 

'* By fond Gonioeit, men mj.^ 

Tell mo, who wm thy nnreet 

** Fresh Youth in sogied jcnr.** 10 

What was thy meate and daybr Iboda t 
** Sad sighcs with great annoy. 

What hadst thon then to drinke ? 

" UnsaTonry loTors teares." 
What oradle wort thon rooked in t 1$ 

** In hope doYoyde of feares." 

Wliat Inlld thee then asleepe ? 

" Swoete speech, which likes me besl.'* 
Tell me, where is thy dwelling place ? 

** In gentle hartes I rest." 29 

What thing doth please thee most f 

** To gaze on beautye stille." 
Whom dost thou thinke to be thy foe? 

" Disdayn of my good wille." 

Doth companve displease ? 25 

" Yes, surelye, many one." 
Where doth Desire delighte to liire ' 

" He loves to liye alone." 



Doth either tyme or age 

Bring him unto decaye ? 80 

*^ No, no. Desire both lives and dyes 

Ten thousand times a daye." 

Then, fond Desire, furewelle. 

Thou are no mate for moe ; 
I sholde be lothe, methinkes, to dwelle 3t5 

With sueh a one as thee. 
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jilm (Maoriing Id I>ii){i 

^ *$^ fir tho deatli of Buton. 

'^ffSajhti |wten>iul7 diMnioad 

J^^ BMiual might kppMr in 
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JVfJ-VSSTl^ be nni t.tv remirte from ths truth. In 
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ff^^tU'^tuirj fi'if t^ei '"I'lt onJj BBien yean b^twe, 

^f^t- 'i, ^^.vv pioperly i-peakiog the fint ihip in tha 

^. .53 «^,ttM l^'^«'> "'"'"» prince wanted a fleet, he 
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THE FIHPT PART, 
^u-f Tlon witli her firagrant flowen 
'^iliS''" ^ euih 80 trim aad ga^e, 
^^ jfaptODB with hie daintye shofrers 
'T^s to pnaent &e moathe of Xaje ;' ^ 
Xiiff BaBrje rode to take the ayre, 5 

'^Q^ tin river of Thames past hee ; 
tfbMi si^ty merchButa of London came, 
^ad downe they knelt apon their knee. 
1 Q jM >n welcome, rich meroh^ts, 

Qooi Mjlore, welcome unto mee." 10 

nwy «woi» by the rood, they were saylors good, 

But rioh meichilnts they cold not bee. 
" To Pnuioe nor FlandetB dare we pass. 

Nor Bordeani voyage dare we f^e j 
And ^ for ft rover that lyes on the seaa, Ig 

Who Tobbs us of oor merchant ware."' 
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King Henrye frownd, and turned him rounde, 

Ajad swore by the Lord that was mickle of mights 
*^ I thought he had not beene in the world, 

Durst have wrought England such unright." 20 

The merchants sighed, and said, ''Alas !*' 

And thus they did iheir answer firame ; 
" He is a proud Scott, that robbs on the seas, 

And Sir Andrewe Barton is his name." 

The king lookt over his left shoulder, 25 

And an angrye look then looked hee ; 
^^ Have I never a lorde in all my realme. 

Will feitch yond traytor unto mee?** 
'* Yea, that dare I," Lord Howard sayes ; 

'' Yea, that dare I, with heart and hand ; 30 

If it please your grace to give me leave, 

Myselfe wil be the only*man." 

•* Thou art but yong," the kyng replyed, 

" Yond Scott hath numbred manye a yeare." 
« Trust me, my liege, He make him quail, 35 

Or befbre my prince I will never appeare." 
'* Then bowemen and gunners thou shalt have. 

And chuse them over my realme so free ; 
Besides good mariners, and shipp-boyes, 

To guide the great ^pp on the sea." 10 

The first man that Lord Howard chose, 

Was the ablest gunner in all the realm, 
Thoughe he was threescore yeeres and ten; 

Good Peter Simon was his name. 
'' Peter," sals hee, " I must to the sea, 45 

To bring home a traytor live or dead ; 
Before all others I have chosen thee. 

Of a hundred gunners to be the head." 

" If yon, my lord, have chosen mee 

Of a himdred gunners to be the head, 50 

Then hang me up on your maine-mast tree. 

If I misae my marke one shilling bread." ^ 

V. 29, Lord Charles Howard. MS. 
* An old En^^liifth word for breadth. 
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M Thii is oold comfort," sais my lord, 

** To Wellcome a stranger thus to tiie 
Tet He bring him and hu shipp to shore. 

Or to Scottland hee shall carrje mee/' 120 

** Then a noble gunner you mnst have. 

And he most aim well with his ee, 
And sinke his pinnace into the sea, 

Or else hee never orecome will bee. 
And if you chance his shipp to borde, 12«> 

This coonsel I must give withall. 
Let no man to his topcastle goe 

To strive to let his beams downe fall. 

*' And seven pieces of ordinance, 

I pray your honour lend to mee, 130 

Gn each side of my shipp along, 

And I will lead you on the sea. 
A glasse lie sett, that may be seene. 

Whether you sayle by day or night ; 
And to-morrowe, I sweare, by nine of the dooke 135 

You shall meet with Sir Andrewe Barton, kDight.** 

THE SECOND PART. 

The merchant sett my lorde a glasse, 

Soe well apparent in his sight, 
And on the morrowe, by nine of the clocke. 

He shewed him Sir Andrewe Barton, knight. 
His hachebord it was ' gilt ' with gold, 5 

Soe deerlye digbt it dazzled the ee ; 
•* Nowe by my faith," Lord Howarde sais, 

^ This is a gallant sight to see. 

*' Take in your ancyents, standards eke. 

So close that no man may them see ; 10 

And put me forth a white willowe wand, 

As merchants use to sayle the sea." 

V. 5, < bached with gold.' MS. 

Triremes, or otherwise damaging them. These are mentioned bv Thucy- 
dides, lib. yii, p. 256, ed. 1564, folio, and are more fully expUunsd ia 
Schefferi de MUitid NaoaU, lib. il cap. y., p. 136, ed. Ib53, 4to. 
K.B. — ^It e?erywhere in the MS. seems to be written 60aiiMii. 
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But they stirred neither top nor mast; * 

Stoutly they past Sir Andrew by ; 
" What English churles are yonder," he sayd, * 1^ 

" That can sue litle cnrtesye? 

'* Now by the roode, three yeares and more 

I have been Admirall over the sea. 
And nevei an English nor Portingall 

Without my leave can passe this way." 20 

Then called he forth his stout pinnkce ; 

*' Fetch backe yond pedlars nowe to mee : 
I sweare by the masse, yon English churles 

Shall all hang att my maine-mast tree." 

With that the pinnace itt shott off; 25 

Full well Lord Howard might it ken ; 
For itt stroke down my lord's fore masl^ 

And killed fourteen of his men. 
" Come hither, Simon," sayes my lord, 

^ Looke that thy word be true, thou said ; 30 

For at my maine-mast thou shalt hang. 

If thou misse thy marke one shilling bread." 

Simon was old, but his heart itt was bold ; 

His ordinance he laid right lowe. 
He put in chain full nine yardes long, 35 

With other great shott, lesse and moe. 
And he lette goe his great guDnes shott ; 

Soe well he settled itt with his ee. 
The first sight that Sir Andrew sawe. 

He see his pinnace sunke in the sea. 40 

And when he saw his pinnace sunke, 

Lord, how his heart with rage did swell 1 
*' Nowe cutt my ropes, itt is time to be gon ; 

He fetch yond pedlars backe mysell." 
When my lord sawe Sir Andrewe loose, 45 

Within his heart hee was full fSedne ; 
*^ Nowe spread your ancyents, strike up dmmmet^ 

Sound all your trumpetts out amaine." 

V. 35, i. 0. discharged ohtin-ekot. 
* I. «. did not mUuU. 
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4^1 on, my men/* Sir Andrewe 

** Weftle, huwButiver this geere will ■wBy ; 60 

lit ia mj lord admiral! of EngUad, 

la oome to aocko moe on the aea." 
Simon had a aonno, who ahott right well, 

That did Sir Androwo mickle aoare; 
In att hia docko ho f^avo a ahott, 65 

Killed threescore of hia men of warre. 

Then Honrye Hant, with rigour hott» 

Game bravely on the other side ; 
Soone ho drove downe his fore-mast tree^ 

And killed fourscore men beside. 60 

*' Nowe, out alas !" Sir Andrewe oryed, 

'* What may a man now thinke or say ? 
Yonder merchant thoefe, that pieroeth mee. 

He was my prisoner yesterday. 

** Come hither to mo, thou Gordon good, 65 

That aye wast ready ait my call ; 
I will give thee throe hundred markes, 

If thou wilt lot my boames downe fiedl." 
Lord Howard hoe then calld in haste, 

** Horsoley see thou be true in stead ; 70 

For thou sbalt at the maino-mast hang, 

If thou misso twelvoscore one penny bread.** 

' Then Gordon swarvod the main-mast tree, 

Ho swarvod it with might and maine ; 
But Horsoley with a bearing arrowe, 75 

Stroke the Gordon through the braine ; 
And he fell nuto the hachos again, 

And soro his deadlye wounde did bleed : 
Then word went through Sir Andrews men. 

How that the Gordon hee was dead. 80 

** Gome hither to moo, Jamos Hambilton, 

Thou art my only sisters sonne ; 
If thou wilt lot my bt^aiues downe fall, 

Six hundred nobles thou hast wonna*' 

V. 67, 84, poUQdii. Ma V. 75, Uaringt, sc that CAfriit wtll, kc. But 
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With that he swarved the maine-nuuBt tree, 85 

He swanrod it with nimble art ; 
But Horselej with a broad arr5we 

Pierced the Hambilton thorough the heart. 

And downe he fell upon the deck, 

That with his blood did streame amaiiie ; 90 

Then every Scott cryed, "Well-away ! 

Alas a comelye youth is slaine V 
All woe begone was Sir Andrew tiien. 

With griefe and rage his heart did swell ; 
" Gro fetch me forth my armour of piOGliB, 95 

For I will to the topcastle myselL 



*' Goe fetch me forth my armour of ^ 

That gilded is with gold soe eleaie ; 
God be with my brother John of Barton ! 

Against the Portingalls hee it waie. 100 

And when he had on this armoor cfpnMfis^ 

He was a gallant sight to see ; 
Ah ! nere didst thou meet with Hring wi^i. 

My deere brother, could oc^ wiHi 



'< Come hither, Horseley,** sayeg my lord, liS 

'* And looke your shi^ that itt goe xi^it; 
Shoot a good shoote in time of need. 

And for it thou shalt be made a Inright^ 
'* He shoot my best,^ quoth Haaekej ihrm, 

** Your honour shall see, wiA 
But if I wore hanged at yoiir HygBe-inant^ HI 

I have now left bat 




Sir Andrew be did 

With right good wiU he 
Upon bii hrmmt did Hon^ Idtt, US 

Hut tba arrow bomided ' 
Th«u Horseley spyed 

With a perfact eye, m a 
{Jmj^r the spola of kk n^ 

He smofta Sir AafaewtetfekoBt. 13Q 
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'* Fight on, my mon," Sir Andrew sayei, 

** A little Ime hurt, bat yett not slaine ; 
He bat lye downe and bleedo a while, 

And then lie rise and fight againe. 
Fight on, my men," Sir Andrew sayeB, 125 

** And never flinche before the foe ; 
And stand feust by St. Andrewes crossoi 

Uutill yoa hear my whistle blowe." 

They never heard his whistle blow, 

Which made their hearts waxo sore adread : 130 

Then Horseley sayd, " Aboard, my lord, 

For well I wott Sir Andrew's dead." 
They boarded then his noble shipp, 

They boarded it with might and maine ; 
Eighteen score Scots alive they foand, 135 

The rest were either maimed or shune. 

Lord Howard tooke a sword in hand. 

And ofif he smote Sir Andrewes head ; 
" I most have left England many a dayo, 

If thou wert alive as thou art dead." 140 

He caused his body to be cast 

Over the hatchbord into f.ie sea. 
And about his middle three himdred crownes : 

« Wherever thou land this will bury thee." 

Thus from the warres Lord Howard came, 145 

And backo he sayled ore the maine ; 
With mickle joy and triumphing 

Into Thames mouth he came againe. 
Lord Howard then a letter wrote. 

And sealed it with scale and ring ; 150 

** Such a noble prize have I brought to Tour Grace 

As never did subject to a king. 

^ Sir Andrewes shipp I bring with mee, 

A braver shipp was never none ; 
Kowe hath Your Grace two shipps of warr, 155 

Before in England was but one." 
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King Henryes grace with royall cheere 

Welcomed the noble Howard home ; 
** And where," said he " is this rover stout. 

That I myselfe may give the doome ?** 160 

" The rover, he is safe, my leige. 

Full many a fadom in ^e sea ; 
If he were alive as he is dead, 

I must have left England many a day. 
And Your Grace may thank four men i' the ship 165 

For the victory wee have wonne ; 
These are William Horseley, Henry Hunt, 

And Peter Simon, and his sonne." 

** To Henry Hunt," the king then sayd, 

'* In lieu of what was from thee tane, 170 

A noble a day now thou shalt have. 

Sir Andrewes jewels and his chayne. 
And Horseley thou shalt be a knight. 

And lands and livings shalt have store ; 
Howard shall be Erie Surrye hight, 175 

As Howards erst have beene before. 

" Nowe, Peter Simon, thou art old, 

I will maintaine thee and thy sonne ; 
And the men shall have five hundred markes 

For the good service they have done." 180 

Then in came the queene with ladyes fair 

To see Sir Andrewe Barton, knight ; 
They «feend that hee were brought on shore, 

And thought to have seen a gallant sight. 

But when they see his deadlye face, 185 

And eyes soe hollow in his head, 
'* I wold give," quoth the king, ** a thousand markes. 

This man were alive as hee is dead. 
Yett for the manfuU part hee playd, 

Which fought soe well with heart and hand, 190 

His men shall have twelvepence a day, 

Till they come to isy brother kings high land." 

T. 175, 6, . . . j&rle of Nottingham, And aoe was neyer, ke. MS 
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He was a braw gallant, 

And he played at the ba' ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray 15 

Was the flower among them a*. 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he playd at the gluve ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh ! he was the Queenes luve. 20 

Oh ! lang will his lady 

Luke owre the castle downe/ 

Ere she see the Earl of Murray 
Cum sounding throw the towne. 

* Castii do'rne here has heen thought to mean the Casiie of Dptmi^ • 
■cat belviging to the family of Murray. 



XVIII. 
I^oung WiaUxi. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

It has been suggested to the Editor, that this ballad covertly alludes to 
the indiscreet partiality which Queen Anne of Denmark is said to hare 
shown for the bonny Earl of Murray ; and which is supposed to have in- 
fluenced the fate of that unhappy nobleman. Let the reader judge for 
hiiiibelf. 

The following account of the murder is given by a contemporary 
writer, and a person of credit, — Sir James Balfour, knight, Lyon King 
of Arms, whose MS. of the Annals uf Scotland is in the Advocates' 
library at Edinburgh. 

" The seventh of Febry, this zeire, 1592, the Earle of Murray was 
cruelly murthered by the Earle of Huntley at his house in Dunibrissel 
in Fyffe-shvre, and with bim Dunbar, sheriffe of Murray. It was given 
out and publickly talkt, that tlie Earle of Huntley was only the instru- 
ment of perpetrating this facte, to satisfie the King's jealousie of Murray, 
qnhum theQueene, more ra^hely than wisely, bome few days before had 
commendit in the King's hearing, with too many epithets of a proper 
and gallant man. The reasons of these surmises proceedit m)m a 
proclamatione of the Kings, the 13 of Marche following ; inhibiteine the 
ioung Earle of Murray to persue the Earle of Huntley, for his father's 
•laughter, n respect he being wardeit [imprisoned] in the castell of 
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Blacknesse for the same mturther, was willing to abide a tryalli averring 
that he had done nothing but by the King's majesties ooramLisione ; 
and was neither airt nor part in the murther."* 

The following hoUad 5s here given from a copy printed not long since 
at Glasgow, in one sheet, 8vo. The world was indebted for its publica- 
lion to the Lady Jean Hume, sister to the Earle of Hume, who died at 
Gibraltar. 

About Zule, quhen the wind blew cule, 

And the round tables began, 
A' ! there is cnm to our kings court 

Mony a well-favonrd man. 

The queen luikt owre the castle wa, 5 

Beheld baith dale and down. 
And then she saw zoung Waters 

Cum riding to the town. 

His footmen they did rin before. 

His horsemen rade behind ; 10 

Ane mantel of the burning gowd 

Did keip him frae the wind. 

Gowden graith'd his horse before, 

And siller shod behind ; 
The horse zong Waters rade upon 15 

Was fleeter than the wind. 

But than spake a wylie lord, 

Unto the queen said he : 
" O tell me qhua's the fairest face 

Bides in the company ?" 20 

'* IVe sene lord, and IVe sene laird, 

And knights of high degree, 
Bot a fairer face than zoung Waters 

Mine eyne did never see." 

Out then spack the jealous king 35 

(And an angry man was he) : 
*^ O, if he had been twice as fair, 

Zou micht have excepted me." 

* Thit extract iit copied from the Critical Kevim^ 
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The prince of Great Parma heard of her mnowne 
Who long had advanced for EnglandB faire c r owiMl * 
Hoe wooed her and Buod her his miBtress to bee, 
And offerd rich presents to Mary Ambree. 80 

But this virtaons mayden despised them all : 
** He nere sell mj honour for purple nor pall ; 
A majden of England, sir, never will bee 
The whore of a monarcke,*' quoth Mary Ambree. 

Then to her owne country shee bAcke did retume, 86 

Still holding the foes of iaire England in soome ; 
Therforo English captaines of every degree 
Sing forth the brave valours of Mary iGnbree. 



XX. 

)3rabe lorlf VSiiXlou^btjsi.^ 

Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby of Eresby, had, in the year 1586; 
distinguished himself at the siege of Zutphen, in the Low Goimtries. 
He was, the year after, made general of the English forces in the 
United Provinces, in room of the Earl of Leicester, who was recalled. 
This gave him an opportunity of signalizing his counige and military 
f>kill in several actions against the Spaniards. One of these, i^reatlj 
exaggerated by popular report, is probably the subject of this old 
ballad, which, on a"oouni of its flattering enoomiums on English 
valour, hath always been a favourite with the people. 

** My lord Willoughbie (says a contemporary writer) was one of the 

queenes best swordsmen : he was a great master of the art 

military I have heard it spoken, that had he not slighted 

the court, but applied Itimself to the queene, he might have enloved a 
plentifull portion of her grace : and it was his saying, and it aid him 
no good, that he was none of the Beptilia ; intimating, that he oould 
not creepe on the ground, and that the court was not his element ; for, 
indeed, as he was a great souldier, so he was of suitable magnanimitie, 
and could not brooke the obsequiousnesse and assiduitie of the conrt.** — 
^^Naunton.) 

Lord Willoughbie died in 1601. Both Norris and Turner were 
famous among the military men of that age. 

The subject of this ballad (which is printed from an old blao^-lettor 
copy, with some conjectural emendations), may possibly receive illus- 
tration from what Chapman says, in the dedication to his version of 

* Lord Willoughby was the son of the noble lady who figures as the 
heroine of the well-known ballad. The Duchess of Suffd^s Cdhwuiiy. — 
l^itor. 
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Homer's Frogs and Mice^ conoemiDg the brave and memoiuble retreat 
of Sir John Norris, with only 1000 men, through the whole Spanish 
vtny ander the Duke of Parma, for three miles together. 

The fifteenth day of July, 

With glistering spear and sLield, 
A famous fight in Flanders 

Was foughten in the field : 
The most couragious officers 5 

Were English captains three ; 
But the bravest man in battel 

Was brave Lord Willoughb^y. 

The next was Captain Norris, 

A valiant man was hee ; 10 

The other Captain Turner, 

From field would never flee. 
With fifteen hundred fighting men, 

Alas ! there were no more, 
They fought with fourteen thousand toeu, 15 

Upon the bloody shore. 

*' Stand to it, noble pikemen, 

And look you round about : 
And shoot you right, you bow-men, 

And we will keep them out 20 

You musquet and calliver men, 

Do you prove true to me : 
I'le be the formost man in fight,*' 

Says brave Lord Willoughb^y. 

And then the bloody enemy 25 

They fiercely did assail. 
And fought it out most furiously. 

Not doubting to prevail. 
The wounded men on both sides fell. 

Most pitious for to see, 80 

Tet nothing could the courage quell 

Of brave Lord Willoughb^y. 

For seven hours, to all mens view, 

This fight endured sore, 
Until our men so feeble grew 

That they could fight no more ; 

2 D 2 
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Tet jou proud monarchs must obej, 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls yee to the crowd of common men. 

DeYooring famine, plague, and war, 

Each able to undo mankind, 10 

Death's servile emissaries are ; 

Nor to these alone confined. 
He hath at will 

More quaint and subtle wajes to kill : 
A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 15 

Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart. 



-•o^ 



XXII. 
Ci^e Wtnntng of Cabi^. 

The subject of this ballad is the taking of the city of Cadiz (called hy 
our sailors corruptly Coles), on June 21, 1596, in a descent made on the 
coast of Spain, under the command of the Lord Howard, admiral, and 
the Earl of Essex, general. 

The valour of Essex was not more distinguished on this occasion than 
his generosity : the town was carried sword iu hand, but he stopped the 
slaughter as soon as possible, and treated his prisoners with the greatest 
humanity, and even alfability and kindness. The English made a rich 
plunder iu the city, but missed of a much richer, by the resolution 
which the Duke of Medina, the Spanish admiral, took, of setting fire to 
the ships, in order to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
It was computed, that the loss which the Spaniards sustained from this 
enterprise, amounted to twenty millions of ducats. — See Hume's History. 

The Earl of Essex knighted on this occasion not fewer than sixty 
persons, which gave rise to the following sarcasm : — 

" A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Gales, 

And a laird of the North country ; 
But a yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 

Will buy them out all three." 

The ballad is printed, with some corrections, from the Editor's folk 
MS., and seems to have been composed by some person who was eon- 
eerned in the expedition. Most of the circumstances related in it will 
be found supported by history. 
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Long the prond Spaniards Lad vaunted to conquer us, 

Threatning our country with fyer and sword ; 
Often preparing their navy most sumptuous, 
With as great plenty as Spain could afford. 

Duh a dub, dub a duby thus strike their drums, 5 

Tantara, tantara, the Englishman comes. 

To the seas presentlye went our lord admiral, 
With knights couragious and captains full good ; 

The brave Earl of Essex, a prosperous general, 

With him prepared to pass the salt flood. 10 

Dub a dub, &c. 

At Plymouth speedilye, took they ship valiantlye ; 

Braver ships never were seen under sayle, 
With their fair colours spread, and streamers ore their head ; 

Now, bragging Spaniards, take heed of your tayle, 15 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Unto Gales cunninglye, came we most speedilye 
Where the kinges navy securelye did ryde ; 

Being upon their backs, piercing their butts of sacks, 

Ere any Spaniards our coming descryde. 20 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Great was the crying, the running and ryding. 
Which at that season was made in that place ; 

The beacons were fyred, as need then required ; 

To hyde their great treasure they had little space. 25 

Dub a dub, &o. 

There you might see their ships, how they were fyred fast, 
And how their men drowned themselves in the sea ; 

There might you hoar them cry, wayle and weep piteously, 
When they saw no shift to scape thence away, 30 

Dub a dub, &c. 

The great St. Phillip, the pryde of the Spaniards, 
Was burnt to the bottom, and sunk in the sea ; 

But the St. Andrew, and eke the St. Matthew, 

Wee took in light manfuUye and brought away. 86 

Dub a dub, &c. 
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Bat at last thoro came commandment 

For to set the ladies free. 
With their jewels still adorned, 16 

None to do them injury : 
Then said this lady mild, ** Full woe is me ; 

let me still sustain this kind captivity ! 

^ Gallant Oaptain, shew some pity 

To aladye in distresse ; 20 

Leaye me not within this city, 

For to dye in heavinesse ; 
Thou hast set this present day my body free, 
But my heart in prison still remains with thee." 

** How should'st thou, fair lady, love me, 25 

Whom thou knowst thy country's foe ? 
Thy £ure wordes make me suspect thee ; 

Serpents lie where flowers grow." 
*< All the harm I wishe to thee, most courteous knight, 
God grant the same upon my head may fully light ! 30 

'* Blessed be the time and season, 

That you came on Spanish ground ; 
If our foes you may be termed, 

G(entle foes we have you found. 
With our city, you have won our hearts echo one ; 35 

Then to your country bear away that is your owne." 

'* Rest you still, most gallant lady ; 

Best you still, and weep no more ; 
Of fair lovers there is plenty ; 

Spain doth yield a wonderous store.*' 40 

** Spaniards fraught with jealousy we often find; 
But Englishmen through all the world are counted kind. 

^ Leave me not unto a Spaniard ; 
You alone enjoy my heart ; 

1 am lovely, young, and tender, 45 

Love is likewise my desert. 
Still to serve thee day and night my mind is prest ; 
The wife of every Englishman is counted Uest.** 
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*' It wold be a shame, £ur lady, 

For to bear a woman henoe ; 50 

English soldiers never carry 

Any snch without offence." 
'* I'll quickly change myself if it be so. 
And like a page He follow thee, where'er thou go.** 

" I have neither gold nor silver 65 

To maintain thee in this case. 
And to travel is great charges. 

As you know, in every place." 
" My chains and jewels every one shal be tl^ own. 
And eke five hundred pounds ^ in gold that Uea imkDowiL''60 

*' On the seas are many dangers ; 

Many storms do there arise. 
Which wil be to ladies dreadful. 

And force tears from watery eyes." 
" Well in troth I shall endure extremity, 65 

For I could find in heart to lose my life for thee." 

^ Courteous ladye, leave this fancy ; 

Here comes aJl that breeds the slaife ; 
I in England have already 

A sweet woman to my wife : 70 

I will not fdsify my vow for gold nor gain. 
Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in Spain." 

'* how happy is that woman 

That enjoys so true a friend ! 
Many happy days God send her ! 75 

Of my suit I make an end : 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence. 
Which did from love and true affection first commence. 

'* Commend me to thy lovely lady ; 

Bear to her this chain of gold, 80 

And these bracelets for a token ; 

Grieving that I was so bold. 
All my jewels in like sort take thou with thee. 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me. 

Ver. 65, Well in worth. MS. « So the MS. 10,00(M. r \ 
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King Edel and King Adelbright 5 

In Diria jointly raigne ; 
In loyal coucorde daring life 

These kingly Mends remaine. 

When Adelbright should leave his life. 

To Edel thus he sayes : 10 

'* By those same bondes of happio lo^e. 

That held ns friends alwaies ; 

" By our by-parted orowne, of which 

The moyetie is mine ; 
By Gkxl, to whom my soole must passe, 15 

And so in time may thine, 

*' Ipniy thee, nay I cbnjure thee, 

Tio nourish as thine owne, 
Thy neeoe, my daughter Argentile, 

Till she to age be growne ; 20 

And then, as thou receivest it, 

Besigne to her my throne." 

A promise had for his bequest. 

The testator ho dies : 
But all that Edel undertooke, 25 

He afterwards denies. 

Tet well he * fosters for ' a time 

The damsell that was growne 
The fairest lady under heaven ; 

Whose beautie being knowne, 30 

A many princes seeke her love ; 

But none might her obtaine. 
For grippell Edel to himselfe 

Her kmgdome sought to gaine ; 
And for that cause from sight of such 35 

He did his ward restraine. 

By chance one Curan, sonne imto 

A prince in Danske, did see 
The maid, with whom he fell in love ; 

As much as man might bee. 40 
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Unhappie youth, what shoiild ho doe t 

His saint was kept in mewe ; 
Nor he, nor any noble-man 

Admitted to her yewa 

One while in melancholy fits 16 

He pines himselfe awayo ; 
Anon he thought by force of anns 

To win her if he maye ; 

And still against the kings restraint 

Did secretly invay. 50 

At length the high controller Loye, 
Whom none may disobay, 

Imbased him from lordlines 

Into a kitchen drudge, 
That so at least of life or death 55 

She might become his judge. 

Accesse so had to see and speake, 

He did his love bewray, 
And tells his birth : her answer was, 

She husbandles would stay. 60 

Meane while the king did beate his braines. 

His booty to atcheive, 
Nor caring what became of her. 

So he by her might thrive. 
At last his resolution was 65 

Some pessant should her wive. 

And (which was working to his wish) 

He did observe with joye 
How Curan, whom he l^ought a drudge, 

Scapt many an amorous toye.^ 70 

The king, perceiving such his veine. 

Promotes his vasi^ still. 
Lest that the basenesse of the man 

Should lett, perhaps, his will. 

' Th« construction is, *^ How that many an amorous toj, or loolci / ol 
Iqt9, 'scaped Curan ;*' i. e, escaped from him, being off his guard. 



484 oobtdon's dolxful kkmuu 

In sablo will I moume ; 

Blacke shall be all my weede : 
A7 me ! I am forlome 
Now PhiUida is dead ! 

Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 46 

M7 Phillida is dead ! 
1*11 stick a branch of willow 
At my fair Phillis* bead. 



END OF TBI FQtST YOLUMXi 
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AnlnuJ Phyitology. K«TiseJ 

Edition. With upwards of joa 
Woodcuts, 61. 

CASTLE (E.| SobooU and 
Haaters of Fonoe. boat the 
Middle Ages to the End of U»e 
Eighteenth Century. ByEgcncnk 
Castle, M.A.. F.S.A. Wth a 
Complete Biblicgiaphy. Illus- 
trated with 140 ReptoductioTu of 
OI(i Engtavinip and 6 flat^ of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 

OATTERMOLE'S Sianlnsi at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
cravings on Steel from deacns by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by (he 
Baroness de Carabella. 51. 

CATULLUS, Tlbtilivis, and Uw 
TigU of VenoB. A Literal Prose 
Translation, 51. 

CELLINI (BenTuiato). He- 
moljs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by 'Thomas Eoscoe. 



GaUtea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J, 
Gyll. 31. &/. 

EKamplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Waller K. KeJly. 31. hd. 

CHAUCER" 3 Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert BelL Revised 
Ediiion, wilh a Pieliinirukry Essay 
by I'tof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
V(jb. J^. 6d. each. 



Afi Alphabetical List of Books 



CHB88 OONGBllSS of 186fi. 
A Collection of the Gaines played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. 5x. 

CUJiVUaUL on Ckdour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
MarteL Third Edition, with 
Plates, 51. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colonrs, 
71. 6^ 

0HXLIJNaW0RTH*8 ReUglon 
of Protaitanta. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 3/. (^ 

CHINA, PlotorUl, DeaoilptiTO, 
and Hiatorloia. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5/. 

CHHOKICLSS OF THE OBU- 
8ADB8. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Cnisaoe of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 55. 

CICIiRO^S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5j. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 51. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Bratus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. $/. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 



I 



Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 51. 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5^. 

CICERO'S Offices ; or. Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Ls&hus, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio's Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 3;. 6dr. 

COBNELIXTS NSSP08.--5;;f 
Justin, 



OIJLRK'8 (Hugh) Introdiiottoii 
to HonUdxy. i»h Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^ Rouge Croiz. With 
neariy 1000 lUnstcations. 5/. Or 
, with the Illustrations Cokmred, 

' CLASSIC TALES, containing 
I Rasselas, Vicar of Wdcefidd, 
, Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 31. 6^. 

! COLlCHIDaE'S (8. T.) Filend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 31. dd, 

! Aids to Rofleotlon, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 

i Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF CoiyiMON Prayer. 3^. doT. 

Leotares and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other "FlngllRh 
Poets. Edited by T.Ashe. 3^.6^. 

Biographla Literarla ; 



to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
y, 6d, 



Table-Talk and Oxnniana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3J. 6rf. 

Miscellanies, iEsthetic and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3 J. 6d, 

COMTE'S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. Ss, each. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive, By G. H. 
Lewes. 5^. 

OOND]£'S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3j. td, each. 



Contained iu Bohns Libraries, 



GOOPSR'S Biographioal Dlo- 
tioiiazy. Containing Concise 
Notices ^pwards of 15,000) of 
F.mmMit- Persons of all Ages and 
Conntxies. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5x. each. 

OOZE'S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Haxlboroogh. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M^., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vok. 3J. 6flf. 
each. 



• * 



An Atlas of the plans of 
llarlborough's campaigns, 4to. 
lOf. 6dJL 

-^— Hlstoory of the Houee of 
Anstzla (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3J. 6</. each. 

ORAIE'S(G. LOPunnlt of Know- 
ledge under Dlffloulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 51. 

CRXTIKSHANK'S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 5^. 

CXTNNINaHAM'S Liyes of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols, y, 6d, each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Gary, 
M.A. 3J. 6d. 

— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Ulnstrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman* 



DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same- 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

The Purgatorlo. A Literal 
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Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5j. 

D£ C0MMINX8 (Philip), Me- 
moirsof. ContainingtheIIjstorie:> 
of Louis XL and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ot 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew K. Scenic. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 31. 6d, 
each. 

DEFOE'S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
y. 6d, each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel jMk. 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton^ 
Diocory Cronke, &c. 

III. — Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-bom Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and PoUtical 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the CkinsUtutloa 
of England. Edited by I^^Vnts^ 
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DSMKnra Hlitory of Armi 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
TnntUted by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7/. W. 

DSM0 8THXNSS' OrationB. 
Translated by C Rann Kennedy. 

?voU. Vol. I., 3f. 6d,; Vols. 
I. -v., 51. each. 

DX BTAJtL'B CknrlnDe or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 31. 6d, 

DinnrrS Zioglo, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. y. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotationi; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 

?uantities marked, and English 
ranslations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). $$, 

DIOTIONARY of Obtolete and 
Frovlnoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

DIDRON'S Ohrlstlan loono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Anoient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. $5, 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner.- '2 vols. 
$s, each. 

D ODD'S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s. 
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DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greenes. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 51. each. 

DXTNLOP'S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 51. each. 

DYER(Dr T. H.). Pompeii: its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
Js.Sd. 

The Glty of Rome : iu History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 55. 

DTER(T.F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5j. 

EBERS* Egyptian Prinoess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6d, 

EDGEWORTH'S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 31. 6d. 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 
— See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols 
31. 6d. each. 

I. — Essays, Lectures and Poems. 

II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 



Contained in Bolin's Libraries, 



E^ekson's Works continued. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (Q.) Speolmexu of SUurly 
'Wipg^^*^ Metrical Romanoes. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
ByJ.O. Halliwell, F.R.S. y. 

ENNEM08ER*S History of 
Magio. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

EPIOTETUS, The Diaoounea of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5j. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

EXTTROPnJS.~5^ Justin. 

EUSEBinS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecolealairtioal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F. Cruse, M.A. 51. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Oiigmal MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings 4 
vols. 51. each. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5j. each. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 3j. 6d, 

History of Tom Jones, a 

FonndUng. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

Illustrations. 5j. 



FLAZMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 61. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER'S 
Chronlde, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Keign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 51. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols, ys, 6d. each. 

Critloal Essays. Edited hy 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. ys. (td, 
each, 

Essays : on Decision uf Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3x. 6d, 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is adde'l, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India, p. 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 

GASFARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. y. 6d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle ot.-^See Old Eni^li.h 
Chronicles, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invf:nte'] 
by the NIonks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard IWiynt, 
B.A. 5 J. 

GILDAS, Chronloles cLSee Old 
English Cfironiclti% 
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OIBBOira DeelliM Mid FiOl of 
Vbm Romaii Bmplri. Complete 
and Uoftbtidged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Chmcfaaian. With a Maps and 
Portrait* 7 rols. 31. 6d. each. 

OILBART'B Htetory, Prindples, 
«ikI Pimotttte of Btnldiig. By 
the late ;. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Mkhie. 2 toIs. ioj. 

OIL BLAB, Th« AdventorM ol 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Enmvliigs on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. dr. 

OIRALDUS 0AMBREN8I8' 
HlBtorloal Works. Translated 
by Th. Fdrester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 51. 

OOETHE'S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Bttchheim, Ph.D. 51. 

OOETHXS'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 31. 6d» each. 
I. and II. — Autobiography and 

Annals. 

III.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV.— Novels and Tales. 

v.— Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII. — E^rly and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. — Correspondence with Zelter. 
XZV.^Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleld. 



QOLDBMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, Iw T. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 35. od. eaeh. 

GRAHMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BOSCOBEL T&ACTS, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 5<r. 

GBAY^ Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3/. 6dL each. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. $s, 

GR££K ROMANCES of Hello- 
doros, Longus, and AchlUes 
Tatius — ^viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe, Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Evldenoes, Dootxines, 6b Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3J. 6d, 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3^. 6d, 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31. 6d, 

GROSSI'S Marco Tlsconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. y. 6d, 
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aUIZOT'S HatoiT or :h« 
ISngUah Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession r: Cr^.r- 
I. to his Death. Transl^'.tr: t 
William IlazUtc. 5.-. 61I. 

History of CMlimxlcz.. :i-vti 

the Fall of the Romas F-2:r.ir* ■ ' 
the French Rcvoluuoc. Ynrs- 
Uted by William Hail;::. 5 t-.I;. 
31. 6J. each. 

HALL'S (Her. Rober. 
laneoofl Works and 

HAMPTON COURT: A Sbcr. 
History of the Manor &z:d 
PaUoe. By Err.«: La*. E.A. 
With numerous llln'.Tiri'irs. • •. 

HARDWICICS Hl2*xrr C '.he 
Artioles of Religion. £y .:.•£ !a:t 
C. Hard«i-ick. Rev: sec . y '..ii 
Rev. Francis Proc:er, M^\- >.. 

HAUFF*8 Tklet. The Caxanr.— 

The Sheik of AiexandrJi— T:.* 
Inn in the Spesuui. Tiacs. :'/ ..=. 
the Gennan by S. Mendel. 31. 6^ 

HAWTHORSnB'S TalM. 4 vot. 
31. 6d, each. 
I.— Twice-told Tal-a, an^ 'z^ 

Snow Imafe. 
II.— Scarlet Letter, and tbe Hc'i.vt 

whh the Sever, f >*':.".«. 
III.— Transformatkn [The Mar -.>. 

Faun], and Bbuu 

mance. 
IV.— Mosses from an Old Ms 
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HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Esa?- 
on Men and Manners. Bj 'A 
Hazlitt. 3J. 6«/. 

Leotnres on tha Ltutrat^^ 

ofthe Agaof EUzabetbaiid " 
Characters of Shakespeare*i FU; i 

Leotnres on the 



Poets, and on the Engli&h Coaic 
Writers. 3t^6ii. 

— TlMPIaliiBjpBalwr. O|iiiio&i 
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